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Thousands of farmers, lumber 
concerns and loggers 


are cutting down trees and sawing up logs with this One-Man 
Power Outfit. The OTTAWA is sawing wood for needed fuel on 
thousands of farms and owners are making splendid profit supply- 
ing for neighbors and people in towns. The OTTAWA does away 
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CUTS DOWN TREES LEVEL WITH THE 
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Ottawa is supplied with Compicte Tree 






















with all the old-time, hard, back-breaking work of cross-cut sawing Cutting Equipment. Leaves no stumps. No 
or lugging logs to a circular saw. Does the work of ten men. Saws waste land. Write at once for Big Special 
25 to 40 cords a day at low cost of about 1%c per cord. Thousands Offer 





of owners testify to the remarkable efficiency of OTTAWA LOG 
SAW—they say it works faster, has more power, uses less gasoline, 
saws at lower cost, and is the easiest to handle. 
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No chains to wear or climb. No keys to bother with; ernor with speed regulator. Develops over 3 H.P. 
no set-screws; no belts. Direct Gear Drives saw. Easy to start in any weather. Ample surplus power. 
whe Automactic Friction Clutch protects saw. Engine is Engine also runs pumps, feed mills, cream separators, 
4 O 4-Cycle type. Frost Proof. Oscillating Magneto washing machines, and other machinery. Saw blades 
Snes cd Ignition. No batteries ever needed. Automatic Gov- easily removed. Pulley furnished, 
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Easy to move from log 


You get the OTTAWA LOG SAW direct from logs to saw can afford to be without the 
the factory without delay or waiting. You OTTAWA LOG SAW. It is proving the 
get the lowest factory price—the lowest greatest work-saver and profit-maker on 
price ever made, and possible because of low thousands of farms. Quickly pays for itself 
manufacturing costs, enormous output and in profits made sawing wood for needed fuel 
direct selling. No man with trees to cut or Write for Free Book and Low Factory Price. 


—>~— _ Ottawa Mfg. Co. 


1848 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 








You have your choice of our Low Fac- 
tory Cash Price or Easy Payments—as 
you please. You get 30 days’ trial and 
10-Year Guarantee. Write at once for 
this Big Special Offer. Let the Ottawa 

















saw your logs for 30 days. See how easy OTTAWA MANUAFCTURING CO. 

it is to start in any weather; how simple & 

to operate; how economical—uses very 1848 Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas. 4 
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that will open your eyes. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Feeding Dairy Cows 


READER has nine cows, which he 
says are giving 10 to 12 gallons a 
day and asks, “How much grain 
should I feed them per day?” 
The feeds available are: 


Wheat bran at $2.50 per hundred. 

Cottonseed meal at $3.75 per hundred. 

Dried beet pulp at $3.40 per hundred. 

Black-strap molasses at 25c per gallon or 
$2.12 per hundred. 

Cottonseed hulls at 75c ‘per hundred. 


We are not told what feed these 
cows are now getting, but if they are 
receiving a fair ration and the milk 
cows only give 10 to 12 gallons, or 85 
to 102 pounds of milk a day, they are 
not entitled to much grain, and it is 
pretty certain that at the prices 
quoted for feeds they will not pay a 
profit, if they even pay for their 
feed. 

A good dairy ration cannot be 
made out of these feeds, for there is 
no satisfactory roughage. Cottonseed 
hulls as the only roughage do not 
prove satisfactory. If some good le- 
gume hay-ar silage produced on the 
farm was available then a satisfac- 
tory grain or concentrate ration 
could be made from these feeds. But 
they are rather high-priced and can 
probably only be fed profitably to 
good dairy cows, such as will give 
more than 10 to 12 pounds of milk a 
day. 

It will not be profitable to buy 
dried beet pulp at $3.40 a hundred, 
for corn can be bought for less per 
hundred pounds and is a better car- 
bohydrate. Corn at $3 a hundred is 
$1.68 a»bushel. Wheat bran is an 
excellent feed, but $2.50 a hundred or 
$50 a ton is a very high price for it. 

The plan in feeding these cows 
must be to give them what is neces- 
sary to maintain them im the flesh 
desired, and then add to this what 
they will’ pay for in milk flow. If 
they are to be kept, they must have 
a maintenance ration, but no more 
should be given unless they will pay 
for the increased feed. 


If we assume that 15 or 20 pounds 
of hulls a day and three pounds of 
cottonseed’ meal will maintain the 
cows, or would maintain them if 
dry, then if these cows must be kept 
we can feed them such additional 
feed as the milk will pay for. But 
unless these cows can be made to 
give enough milk to more than pay 
for the feed they eat, they should be 
sold for beef, for there is nothing to 
be made in milking cows that will 
not more than pay for the feed con- 
sumed. 

If these cows give 10 pounds of 
milk a day it is worth 47 cents, at 
40 cents a gallon, and at 35 cents a 
gallon the 10 pounds of milk will 
only be worth about 41 cents. 

With these facts in mind, suppose 
we give each cow the following feeds 
daily: . 

15 Ibs. cottonseed hulls at 75c..... 11.25 cents 
3 Ibs. cottonsced ‘meal at $3.75....11.25 cents 


1 Ib. wheat bram at $2.50........... 2.50 cents 
4 Ibs. molasses at $2.12.............- 8.48 cents 


This ration will cost 33.48 cents a 
day, and the milk unless increased, 
will probably only be worth from 
40 to 45 cents-a day. This leaves a 
very narrow margin for pay for labor 
and other costs, and profit is entirely 
out of the question. 

But it is doubtful if these cows 
should receive as much grain or con- 
centrates as we have put into our 


trial ration. Probably they should 
first be tried with and then without 
the one pound of wheat bran. If it 
pays to give them this small amount 
of wheat bran, all well and good. It 
might also be well to try them on a 
pound less of the molasses, or a 
pound less of the cottonseed meal, 
only keeping it in the ration if 
enough more milk is given to pay for 
this extra pound of feed. 


We would use part of the molasses 
at least on the hulls to increase their 
palatability. 

Unless more feed will incréase the 
production,of these cows, at a profit, 
they should not be fed at all, but if 
they are fed, then silage and cotton- 
seed meal is all they should receive, 
but of course silage cannot be prof- 
itably furnished for only nine such 
cows. 


Ground and Unground Feeds 


Compared 

READER asks: “What is the val- 

ue of ground or chopped grain 
over whole grain when used as feed 
for livestock? I will feed 150 bush- 
els or more of corn, 50 bushels of 
oats, one-half to one ton of cotton- 
seed meal and the screenings or culls 
obtained from grading 100 bushels of 
peanuts. I feed horses, mules, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. I already have the 
necessary power. Would the grind- 
ing of these feeds increase their 
feeding value sufficiently to justify the 
purchase of a feed grinder that 
grinds ear corn, costing $25, or one 
that only grinds shelled corn or oth- 
er grain at a cost of $15? Is crushed 
ear corn a good feed for horses and 
mules? 

“Is the following statement from a 
manufacturer true, or without exag- 
geration? 

“*All my neighbors, as well as my- 
self, have found out that 100 bushels 
of ground corn or oats equals 133 
bushels of whole grain in the feeding 
of livestock’.” 

In answering the first and last 
questions at the same time, it may be 
safely stated that corn and oats are 
not increased one-third in feeding 
value by grinding. Large grains, like 
corn and oats, are increased only 
slightly by grinding, for most ani- 
mals. The feeding value of small hard 
grains, like wheat, rye, barley, rice, 
the seeds of sorghums and other 
similar seeds is much increased by 
grinding. 





For horses and cattle, it is doubt- 
ful if the grinding of corn and oats 
is profitable, especially if hogs follow 
the cattle. But there is one great 
advantage which usually results 
from grinding corn in the South, es- 
pecially for feeding horses. The corn 
when ground is likely to be balanced 
by mixing with it a certain amount 
of cottonseed meal, but when éar or 
shelled corn is fed to horses or 
mules, cottonseed meal is generally 
not mixed with it. This advantage 
alone justifies the purchase of feed 
grinders and the grinding of all corn 
fed to horses and mules, unless the 
hay used is from legumes. If grass 
hays or corn fodder and corn con- 
stitute the ration of the horses and 
mules and the grinding of the corn 
will result in mixing one pound of 
cottonseed meal with every five or 
six pounds of corn, then the grinding 
will prove profitable. Most horses 
and mules can be taught to eat cot- 


tonseed meal alone, or with ear 
corn or shelled corn, but they learn 
to eat it more readily when mixed 
with ground corn and, as_ stated, 
most people who grind corn mix 
cottonseed meal with it, while few 
of those who feed ear or shelled corn 
ever attempt to balance the corn, or 
supply the additional protein requir- 
ed by a hard working animal, by 
adding a little cottonseed meal. A 
grinder will last many years and 
therefore we think it will pay our 
reader to purchase a grinder that 
will grind ear corn if it can be had 
for $25. 

If hay is plentiful, we doubt the 
economy of grinding the corn cobs 
for horses, and certainly we would 
not grind ear corn for hogs. For 
cattle and sheep it will be better to 
grind the ear corn, cob and all. 

The claims frequently made for 
ground feed, over whole grains like 
corn and oats, and for the grinding 
of roughages like alfalfa, oat hulls, 
cottomseed hulls, etc. are generally 
absurd -exaggerations. The digesti- 
bility of feeds, whether seeds or 
roughage, is increased very little by 
grinding, and the claim that grinding 
any of the large grains or rough- 
ages imcreases their digestibility 
20 or 30 per cent, as is often done, 
is not founded on fact. It may be 
put down as certain that the grind- 
ing of a roughage does not convert it 
into a concentrate, nor add very 
greatly to its feeding value. There is 
some feeding value in corn cobs, but 
unless. ground fine horses and hogs 
will not get much out of them. Their 
digestive organs are not suited to 
the handling of such coarse, low 
grade material to advantage. The cow, 
however, is better fitted by nature 
to the handling of such feeds, and it 
will generally pay to grind ear carn 
for her. ” 

The following briefly gives the 
facts as developed by the experiment 
stations and practical feeders with 
each kind of animal: 

Horses.—Old horses with defective 
teeth or young horses during the 
development of their teeth may be 
benefited by grinding their feed. 
Horses that are hard worked and 
have little time in the stable may 
also be benefitted by having some of 
their hay cut or chopped. Small, 
hard grains should generally be 
ground for horses and mules, but it 
will not generally pay to grind corn 
and oats for ‘horses, unless grinding 
leads to a better balancing of the 
ration. 

Cows.—The good dairy cow is a 
hard worked animal and should gen- 
erally have her grains ground. 

Steers.—It does not generally pay 
to grind corn for fattening steers, 
and where hogs follow the cattle it is 
nearly always more profitable to 
feed whole ear or shelled corn. Hard, 
small grains should be ground, but if 
corn or oats are ground at all it 
should be toward the latter part of 
the feeding period. 

Hogs.—Pigs under six months old 
or 150 pounds weight usually do bet- 
ter on whole corn than ground corn. 
Evvard, of the Iowa Station, found 
that 60-pound pigs digested a larger 
per cent of the grain of ear corn 
than of dry shelled corn, soaked 
shelled corn, dry ground corn or 
soaked ground corn, the per cent of 
digestibility being in the order stat- 
ed. But with 200-pound hogs the or- 
der of digestibility was practically 
reversed. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, 18 trials, extending over a per- 
iod of 10 years with 280 pigs averag- 
ing 175 pounds weight at the begin- 
ning of the trials. showed an averave 


gain in feeding value of 6 per cent 
as the result of grinding shelled 
corn, 


In nine trials at five experiment 
stations, Rommel states that the 
gain from grinding peas, wheat, rye, 
oats and barley was about 12 per 
cent. 


Sheep.—Of all farm animals, the 
sheep is least benefitted by the grind- 
ing of its feed. It does not generally 
pay to grind feeds for :° ~«p, but in 
some cases when small hard grains 
are fed it may pay to do so. 

In all cases the cost of grinding is 
an important factor in determining 
whether feeds should be ground. 
When power is available it will us- 
ually pay to grind feeds on South- 
ern farms, especially for horses, 
mules and dairy cattle because it us- 
ually means a better balancing of 
the ration. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Piles in Pigs 

















FREQUENT reports are made to 

us of pigs suffering from what is 
popularly called piles, or a prolapsed 
or protruding condition of the rec- 
tum. 


A weakened condition of the parts 
and constipation are the predispos- 
ing causes. When the trouble first 
occurs, if the parts are thoroughly 
bathed with warm water in which is 
dissolved a little coal far disinfec- 
tant—l part of the disinfectant to 75 
parts of warm water—oiled and gent- 
ly pushed back in place they may re- 
main there, if the pig is given good 
feed and the bowels are kept loose 
by green feed or regular small doses 
of epsom salts in a little milk. It 
may in some cases be necessary to 
repeat this operation several times 
before the parts permanently remain 
in place. When, however, the pro- 
truding parts have been allowed to 
stay out for some time, have be- 
come badly swollen, sore and infect- 
ed, an operation wil] be necessary. 
It is always best to have a veterin- 
arian do this work, but the opera- 
tion is simple and any one can do it 
if the services of a veterinarian are 
not available. : 


A strong sharp needle is threaded 
with a strong cord. The cord must 
be strong and preferably not tod 
large or coarse, as it must be dou- 
bled, consequently a good strong fine 
fish line makes a good cord for this 
purpose. The .needle is passed 
through the center of the protrud- 
ing mass from above downward close 
to the body of the pig. The needle 
is then removed from the cord by cut- 
ting the cord close tothe needle. This 
gives two cords through the center 
of the mass. One cord should be tied 
tightly around one half the protrud- 
ing mass and the other cord around 
the other half. The cord must be 
tied tight enough to shut off the cir- 
culation of the blood and cause the 
mass to drop off in the course of a 
few days or a week, The cord 
should be tied tight enough the first 
time to cause the mass of protrud- 
ing gut to drop off, but if it is not 
tied tight enough the first time the 
operation may be repeated to finish 
the work. 

Before performing the operation it 
is well to thoroughly disinfect the 
parts, as well as this can be done, and 
after the operation the parts should 
be dusted once a day with thorough- 
ly air slaked lime or powdered 
boracic acid. 

A complete recovery is the usual 


‘ 
rest 

















What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











Some Crab Grass 


WRITER in The American Farm- 

‘er in September, 1823, deplored 
the fact that South Carolina was buy- 
ing so much hay from the North 
when the state could produce the 
most wonderful crops of grass. He 
said that on Edisto Island he had 
crabgrass seven feet high and that 
over the whole field it averaged five 
to seven feet. We have seen a great 
deal of crabgrass, but seven feet is 
pretty tall grass. Does it grow that 
high now on Edisto Island? 

Hen Eggs and Crows.—In that same 
old paper it is said that some people 
believe that #f they set a hen on a 
rainy day her eggs will hatch crows. 
Of course that sounds very foolish 
now, and Yet there are men today 
who think that a grain of oats will 
grow a plant of bromus or cheat. 


- Pruning Grape Vines 
AN I prune Scuppernong and 
James grapes now, and what prun- 
ing should be done?” 





November is the safest time to 
prune the Scuppernong and James and 
all other grapes of that class. “Cut out 
old stunted wood and dead wooed and 
train out the one and two-year canes. 
The bunch grapes like Concord, Ni- 
agara, etc., should never be pruned 
till just as the buds swell in the spring. 
What bleeding occurs then will soon 
be stopped by the expanding foliage. 
If this class of vines is pruned in the 
fall the spring growth will be untime- 
ly and they may get injured by re- 
verses in the temperature” In 189 
fall-pruned vines in North Carolina 
had all the new growth frozen off in 
March, while vines not pruned. were 
just begining to swell their buds and 
escaped injury. In the spring of 1894 
the warm weather in March started 
the fall-pruned vines into rapid 
growth. I had then a large plantation 
of Niagara and Delaware. vines at 
Southern Pines. The Nidara Com- 
pany had a large vineyard near by. 
Late in March the mercury fell to 21 
degrees. The Niagara vineyard had 
been pruned in the fall and had made 
young shoots six inches long. My 
vines. had not been pruned, for I re- 
membered the spring of 1890, and had 
not opened a_bud, and escaped hurt, 
while the Niagara vineyard lost every 
shoot. It is never safe to prune this 
class of vines in the fall. The bleed- 
ing they do is little and immaterial. 
I never prune mine till March. 





Sundry Queries 

VIRGINIA woman wants to know 

when to plant seed of Magnolia, 
umbrella china .tree, -hickory, walnut 
and peach seeds. Whether in setting 
out holly and other evergreen trees 
they should be set in same position 
in regard to the points of the com- 
pass. Has been told this is neces- 
sary. Whether holly will grow from 
seed and make trees that give -ber- 
ries, When to set box cuttings and 
how to do it. Can a Magnolia tree 
25 to 30 feet high be moved success- 
fully if the leaves are taken off? 
Should it be cut back much?” 





Seed of Magnolia grandiflora should 
be washed out and sowed in seed bed 
as soon as ripe. ‘China tree berries 
can be washed out any time in win- 
ter and sowed in the spring. Wal- 
nuts and afl nuts and peach seeds 
should be planted as soon as ripe. 
Nuts let dry all winter will generally 
fail to grow. The only important 
thing in transplanting hollies and 
other broad-leaved evergreens is to 
remove the leaves. It does not mat- 


ter if turned square around from their 


former position. You will be told a 
great many things by many people 
which are not true. Holly seed will 
grow in two years and many produce 
pistillate trees and bear berries or 
may produce staminate trees with no 
berries. Make box cuttings eight 
inches long and remove all leaves ex- 
cept a tuft at top and insert them in 
the soil up to this tip in the fall. I 
have never known a Magnolia grand- 
iflora tree 25 to 30 feet high trans- 
planted. Possibly it may be done by 
removing the leaves and cutting the 
top back hard, but I would not ex- 
pect success. 


Pecan Twig Girdler 


OMETHING is sawing off small 
limbs from my pecan trees. What 
is it, and what is the remedy?” 





The tree pruner insect, Oncideres 


the house and you can have plenty 
of plants to set in the spring and can 
have all the trees you want next fall. 


You can probably get the caprifig 
from any California nursery. Then 
you will be no better off, for the 


caprifig will have no influence on the 
Smyrna fig. It is the little Blasto- 
faga wasp, which lives on the capri- 
fig, that sets the fruit on the other 
figs, and until you get that insect 
domesticated you cannot grow the 
Smyrna figs. I have grown hundreds 
of trees from the dried fig seed, but 
never found one that would hold its 
fruit. 





Nitrate of Soda on Strawberries 


frRoM Mississippi: “I have just fin- 

ished planting two acres of straw- 
berries and wish to use nitrate of 
soda on them. Please tell me how 
much and when to apply it.” 





The only time I would use nitrate 
of soda on strawberries is just after 
the fruit has been picked. Applied 
now, it would be wasted before veg- 
etable growth is active enough to 
use it. Applied in the spring, it 





AKE some new year good 
Misrnine resolutions, and 

then stick to them all 
through 1920. 

2. Begin the new year by be- 
ginning keeping farm records, if 
this is not already being done. 

3. Start an account with your 
local bank and pay everything by 
check, if you are not already a 
bank-patronizing farmer. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX*THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Set fruit, shade and pecan 
trees, if this important matter has 
not already been attended to. 


5. Get sprayers and spray mate- 
rials ready and insure your fruit 
crop by spraying your trees. 

6. Make vigorous war on the 
stumps, getting them out by what- 
ever means you find most practi- 
cable for your particular condi- 
tions. 








Cingulatus, has been at work on your 
trees, just as it does on other hickory 
trees in the forest, for the pecan is 
simply a species of hickory. It is a 
goad-sized beetle, but so much the 
color of the twigs that it is hard to 


see. It lays its eggs in the joints of 
the twigs and then cuts sidewise 
round that twig till it falls. The eggs 


hatch and the insect lives in the rot- 
ten bark and goes through its trans- 
formations. The only thing that can be 
done is to gather up the cut twigs and 
burn them, and if any other hickory 
trees are nearby or in the forest, 
gather up the cut branches from 
these too and burn them. In this 
way you can reduce the number of 
the insects. 





Hot Weather Lettuce 


“WBAT variety of lettuce will stand 
hot weather longest? - Big Bos- 
ton goes to seed too quickly.” 





I have dropped Big Boston. lettuce, 
except for the fall and. Christmas 
crop.. The longest standing lettuce 
I know is the Wonderful, which some 
claim to be the same as the New York, 
but it is different here. The Hanson 
does very well too. These are both 
of the Curled India type, and «make 
heavy solid heads: 





Smyrna Figs 


FROM Mississippi: “Please advise 

me where I can get some Smyrna 
fg trees. I have never seen any east 
of California, but presume they will 
grow here. Would also want some of 
the caprifig to plant mear them for 
fertilizing. @1 wonder why they are 
not grown here.” 

There is no difficulty in getting 
what are called Smyrna figs, though 
there does not seem to be any spe- 
cial variety of that name, but all the 
figs used for drying are non-self-fer- 
tilizing. You can wash out the seed 
from the best dried figs you can find, 
and sow them in a shallow box in 


woutd make the fruit too soft to 
ship. But applied after the crops is 
off, it will help to make vigorous new 
growth and strong crowns for fruit- 
ing next spring. You can apply 100 
pounds an acre in June to advantage 
alongside the row and not on the 
plants. 





Lettuce in the Mountains 


ROM western North Carolina: “I 

am preparing some beds in which 
I wish to grow lettuce all summer as 
well as in fall and spring. Cannot it 
be grown in summer under slats? 
How many watermelon plants should 
be to a hill, and how many to a vine 
will make a good crop? I have a 
large lot of leaf mold; how is best 
to use it?” 





Possibly with the cool summer 
nights in your section you may be 
able to grow Grand Rapids loose let- 
tuce in summer, but.I do not think 
you can head any lettuce in July and 
August. The Wonderful and Hanson 
both make large and solid heads in 
spring and stand more heat than the 
butter lettuces like Big Boston. Com- 
post stable manure with your leaf 
mold and get it ready for the melon 
hills. I once saw a vine of water- 
melon with 36 melons on it. With 
two vines to a hill, you will have a 
good crop if you get half a dozen 
melons. 





Fence Posts in Concrete 


‘| HAVE A lot of fencing to do and 

am thinking of setting my corner 
posts in concrete. Will it pay? My 
posts are 7x7 inches sawed out of 
pine. My plan is to set them about 
six inches in concrete. Will it pre- 
serve the post?” 





I have never tried wooden posts in 
concrete. My garden fence is made 
of woven wire and steel posts. The 
posts and braces are both set in 
blocks of concrete as large as a big 
trunk and are very’ firm. I suppose 
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that the post will last better in the 
concrete than in the ground, and if 
you use the heart of long leaf pine it 
will last a good while. But the con-- 
crete must be in a heavy mass to do 
any good. Six inches of concrete 
will amount to very little in making 
the fence steadier. It should be as 
deep in the concrete as it would be 
set in the ground. Half-way meas- 
ures will be worse than useless. 


Pine Wood Ashes 
“WyouLD you consider pine wood 


ashes valuable to use around fruit 
Are coal ashes 
Will 





trees and nut trees? 
valuable for the same purpose? 
papershell pecans become _hard- 
shelled after a few years’ bearing 
here? The nuts on my trees seem 
thicker-shelled this year than here- 
tofore.” 





Pine wood ashes are well worth 
saving and using, though not so valu- 
able as those from hard wood. Coal 
ashes are of no fertilizing value. Sea- 
sons may make some difference in 
thie hulls of the pecans, but I hardly 
think there will be any permanent 
change. 





Wants to Know More About Sweet 
Potatoes 


ROM Arkansas: “I intend to plant 

10 to 15 acres in sweet potatoes 
next summer. I have had good suc- 
cess on a small scale. Am told that 
they are now planted on the level. 
This is a rice section.and’ very flat. 
Of course, and I am very uncertain 
about the level planting. How are 
the plants generally produced?” 





There are thousands of acres plant- 
ed to sweet potatoes where I live. 
Every farmer plants from 10 to 50 
acres, and all plant on a three-furrow 
list, putting the fertilizer in the first 
furrow. The plants are set 15 inches 
apart on the ridge and cultivated with 
the ordinary cultivator and with a 
cultivator frame with three sweep 
teeth known locally as a “flukeghar- 
row.” This throws plenty of soil for 
laying by, but some use a small one- 
horse plow in laying by the crop, no 
effart being made to pull up a great 
ridge as was the practice 50 years ago. 
The vines are cut with a revolving 
disk on a plow beam, and the potatoes 
turned out with a two-horse plow. 
The best plants are made from pota- 
toes grown especially for bedding. 
These are grown from cuttings of the 
best vines planted: in mid-August. 
These make small potatoes which 
keep more easily than the early. ones. 
They are bedded in hotbeds covered 
with pine straw and. in frames with 
sand and glass sashes to get heat 
from the sun. 


A house 20x40 feet and 6 feet to the 
eaves with slatted bins back to back 
in the middle of the house will hold 
4,000 bushels. Here they are now be- 
ing made smaller, but two and three 
stories high, with slatted floors and 
slatted bins holding about 25 bushels 
each, all bins away from the wall, the 
heating apparatus being in the base- 
ment. Some use hot water, and most 
storage houses’ use coal furnaces. 
There are said to be two million 
bushels in storage houses within a 
few miles of this place, and much 
more than that have been shipped. 
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‘‘I save two totwo and one-half hours dailyon a 22-mile milk route 
with Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires and find milk travels 
in better condition than in my solid-tired truck. 





Three teams 


would be required to do the same work done by the pneumatic- 
tired truck.’’—Frank Leibel, Farmer, Newbrighton, Minnesota 








ANY farmers, like the one quoted above, 
know that a pneumatic-tired truck saves 
much time, drudgery and expense. 


They know that this is a very valuable saving in 
these days of high labor costs and when markets 
must be reached more promptly than ever. 


For pneumatic tires free a motor truck from the 
handicaps imposed by solid tires; they give it 
utmost traction and cushioning for all-around 
utility. 


Rural users of Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck 
Tires load in the fields, reduce market hauls by 
hours and get top prices for perishables and 


livestock, sometimes injured by slower, harder 
transport. 


By helping other power-driven farm machinery 
to work to capacity, Goodyear-cord-equipped 
trucks enable farmers to secure the full benefit 
of motorization. ; 

While pioneering the development of pneumatic 


truck tires Goodyear has widely investigated the 
benefits secured by farmers employing them 


as above. 


Consequently, further information concerning 
the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on farms may 
be obtained from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, at Akron, Ohio. 





GOOD 
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{This is No. 52 in our series of discussions of 





“Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average 


BUSINESS METHODS ON THE FARM 


Southern Farmer.”] 





BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


Nothing Elaborate Is Necessary, But Every Farmer Should Keep 
Accurate Records—Mr. McClelland Offers Some Valuable Sugges- 
tions As to How to Go About This Matter 





By C. K. MeCLELLAND 


HE question of bookkeeping on 
the farm has been in the past 


much a question of the size of 


the business; those who have been 
farming on a large scale have been 
compelled to keep 
better books than 
those who have 


been working on a 
small scale, or who 





have been doing 
their own work 
with the  assist- 
ance of ai § few 
members of the 
family. The ex- 


MB. McCLELLAND 


cuse is often made 
that the farmer, tired with his day's 
work, is in no mood for working on 
his books at night; and we know how 
this is, but for the better carrying on 
of the business, the information which 
farm books will give is so important 
that either some daytime should be 
sacrificed in order to keep the books, 
or else an extra effort should be made 
to straighten them out in the even- 
ing. Sometimes the boys or girls of 
the family who may be studying 
bookkeeping in school may be of ser- 
vice and help in keeping the farm 
books, or even without any special 
training they can soon be taught how 
to keep the cash account, at least, 
and help that much in keeping things 
straight. 
Making the Inventory 

HE first step in bookkeeping is 

making an inventory. This is a 
list of all property owned, opposite 
each item on which a fair valuation is 
placed, the sum of the values giving 
the present worth of the owner, all 
standing indebtedness being first de- 
ducted. The inventory shows wheth- 
er or not there has been any 
gain in wealth during the year past 
when compared with the one of the 
preceding year. This is all the books 
that some farmers keep, and though 
it is good as far as it goes it is not 
sufficient to tell where any modifica- 
tion in the system of farming prac- 
ticed should be made. An increase in 
the valuation of real property, or in 
fact of livestock, due to a general 
rise in prices and values, is not a 
matter for the concern of the income 
tax collector, as he is interested in 
the cash income for the year, but 
these figures show in a measure what 
the increase in the farmer’s material 
wealth has been. If property is sold 
at an increase over the cost price, 
then the profit made is subject to the 
action of the incothe tax law. 

In order to keep proper tab on the 
farming business, there must be,.in 
addition to the inventories, a syste- 
matic record of the work done upon 
the place, and individual accounts 
kept with the: different limes of work 
to which any importance is attached. 
Thus there should be .separate ac- 
counts kept with the poultry, or 
swine, or dairy, if more tham enough 
products than are necessary to sup- 


ply the home needs are raised, 
or, if not, all of these may be 
grouped together along with the 


workstock under the general head of 
“Livestock.” One account may be 
kept with the garden or truck” crops, 
or if special attention is given to one 
or another of these, a separate ac- 
count may be kept with that one, as 
for instance, with tomatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, cantaloupes, waterimelons, cu- 
cumbers or whatever truck crop one 


crop. it 


grows for a cash 
that a 


nay he 


general account with = fruit 


crops is kept, this being divided as 
necessary, giving accounts with figs, 
grapes, peaches, apples or oranges, 
according to the kind of crop given 
special attention. On the general 
farm there will be accounts with cot- 
ton, corn, tobacco, small grains, 
legumes, and so on, in addition pos- 
sibly to some of the special accounts 
mentioned above with livestock, truck 
or fruit. If clearing land, there will 
be an account with the woodlot, or 
the work of clearing may be grouped 
with draining, terracing, cutting 
weeds, picking up rocks and so on 
in an account called farm improve- 
ment. These show in a general way 
the groups and special classes into 
which the farm accounts may be di- 
vided. 


is not an easy matter to properly 
divide and charge these items of ex- 
pense. With the. expense on tools, 
the charging to different accounts 
can be quite accurately estimated at 
the end of the year, when the in- 
ventory shows what the depreciation 
of the tools has been, but to so esti- 
mate the labor would mean guess- 
work, and the accuracy of the books 
conv'd well be questioned were the la- 
bor expense thus estimated. The only 
way to keep it is to keep it day by 
day, this becoming of course one of 
the most tedious parts of the farm 
tookkeeping. At the end of the week 
or of the month, the items of labor 
expense should be transferred from 
the separate record on which the la- 
bor account is kept to the different 
individual accounts. How long they 
may be left before this transferring 
or posting depends on the volume of 
the accounts. To leave very long will 
make the matter of posting very much 
more tedious, and in fact might cause 

















TEN-ACRE FIELD OF 

Against each account must be 
charged all of the work of man or 
team; all of the fertilizer, lime or 
seed or seed treatment; all of the ex 
pense of harvesting, including gin- 
ning or threshing, or sacking or bal 
ing; all of the feed, if the account 
be with the livestock, and to each 
account must be credited whatever 
there may be in the way of prodce 
for the family, or feed for the stock, 
or cash from sales, so that full credit 
will be given for what that 


class has produced in the way of 
work or supplies. 
y The Tool Account 
ITHER a separate account with 


tools may be kept, or the cost of 
these may be apportioned among the 
other accounts as the separate items 
of expense occur. Eventually the cost 
of tools and the repairs for same 
should be apportioned thus, but the 
apportionment. may be made at the 
en@ of the year if the items are 
charged during the year to the tool 
account. There will be no gain from 
the tool account, since these are de- 
teriorating rather than increasing in 
value. Apportioning the account 
among the other accounts is more 
simply done if done at end of the 
year, when totals may be used and 
the several items need not be thus 
divided. 

The Work Report : 

NE of the hardest parts of farm 

bookkeeping is the keeping of the 
work report. Record must be made 
of the hours of labor of both man 
and beast, and this charged against 
the field or other part of the work 
with which separate account is kept. 
Since on the farm there is continual 
shifting from one part of the farm to 
another, from crop to another, 
ind such a variety of work that is 
classed under the head of choring, it 


one 
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field or- 
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so much discouragement as to make 
one give up his determination to keep 
books. 

The Cash Account 


NOTHER account that requires 

almost daily attention is the cash 
account. If accurate books are to be 
kept, every penny must be marked 
down on the day it is spent or re- 
ceived. This work becomes largely 
a matter of habit. Just as the weath- 
man thinks without much effort 
of will of reading his thermometers 
at definite times, or as the true dairy- 
man goes to his scales after milking 
each cow, or as every farmer thi:fks 
to feed his stock, so after a little 
while the marking down of cash items 
becomes somewhat automatic, if a def- 
inite time of the day is devoted to the 
work; either after dinner or 3fter 
supper is a good time to give to this 
work, and it is surprising how soon 
the habit of marking down’the items 
at these times will become fixed. 

For the keeping of cash accounts 
and of work reports, especially, it is 
quite important that special forms 
be made out and used; but for other 
parts of the work any sort of note- 
book or ledger may be used to ad- 
vantage. Spe@ial forms for the re- 
port allow spaces for marking down 
the work on different days of the 
month, and against the field or part 
of the farm on which the work is 
done. These can often be obtained 
from the agricultural colleges. 

The importance of keeping such 
books as these cannot be over-esti- 
mated, Farmers in the past have been 
rather slipshod in their business 
methods, but are improving now, and 
a large per cent of them aré now 
true business men, knowing their bus- 
iness and the details of it through a 
study of the books they have kept. 
All of us should pay more attention 
to this important part of our work. 


er 
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’ ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
LIVESTOCK 


Mr. French, Out of His Rich Exper- 
ience, Offers Progressive Farmer 
Readers Valuable Suggestions 


LARGE book might written 

concerning livestock advertising, 
and then not all be told that might 
be. In the briefest space possible, let 
me note a few of 
the means _ that 
have been used 
with very fair suc- 
cess, during a per- 
iod covering just 
about a quarter of 
a century. 

My first adver- 
tisement was plac- 
ed in a thorough- 
ly reliable farm 
journal having a wide circulation in 
the territory I wished to reach. It 
told.just what was offered,—the qual- 
ity, the number of head, all right to 
the point and the exact truth: It 
cost me just $20,. and brought me 
buyers within a week for $1,150 
worth of cattle. 


be 
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When the first reply arrived there 
was a terrible blizzard raging, too 
bad a time I thought to take my 
good driving mare out in. So I went 
on foot to the post office two and 
one half miles distant and mailed my 
answer. I had the buyer there with- 
in three days, from a point 500 miles 
distant, and sold him $925 worth of 
cattle. The day he arrived at home 
with the car of cattle he received 
letters from three other breeders to 
whom he had written the same day 
he wrote me. This experience con- 
vinced me that the time to stri'e is 
when the iron is hot, and this has 
been my practice since, whatever 
the weather conditions might be. 


My next sale was on mail order, 
and the buyer wrote that he was so 
well pleased with the bull received 
that he wished me to ship him a 
heifer, and one of his neighbors 
wanted a bull. More than half of 
the hundreds of sales that have been 
made since that time have been to 
neighbors of satisfied customers. 


After about a year another bull 
was sold to a customer living about 
600 miles distant from the farm. The 
bull was just a baby calf six months 
old and there is generally no war- 
ranty of breeding given with calves 
purchased at such an early age. 
When the time came to use this bull, 
the buyer reported him a shy breed- 
er. A friend of mine lived about 50 
miles from this man’s town. I wired 
him to go at once and investigate, 
which he did, and I at once shipped 
the customer another bull and told 
him to sell the first for beef and ac- 
cept the return as pay for the feed 
he had consumed. He and his neigh- 
bors later bought something over a 
thousand dollars worth of cattle from 
ime. Thus was the fact established in 
my mind that the Golden Rule is not 
only good religion but good business 
as well. 


A thing that causes much misun- 
derstanding in the business of. sell- 
ing cattle on mail order is that too 
many so-called breeders do not make 
enough of a study of the breed they 
are handling to become well inform- 
ed in the matter of breeding and in- 
dividual quality, and in consequence 
offer animals as first-class that are 
really first-class in the opinion of 
the breeder only. I contend that no 
man should sell animals on mail or- 
der untit he has informed himself as 
to type and breeding of animals of 
his chosen breed. 


Concluding, let me say positively 
that in building a lifetime business in 
purebred stock, there is no place for 
even the shadow of dishonesty, ab- 
solute honesty being the foundation 
upon which success must be builded. 

A. L. FRENCH. 
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SOUTHERN GRAND CHAMPIONS AT INTERNATIONAL 


These Grand Champions in Their Respective Classes at the World’s Greatest Livestock Show at Chicago 
= Not Only Prove That Dixie Can Raise as Good Livestock as Grows, but Also That We Are Now Getting 
the Livestock Men Who Know How to Raise Them 
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UEEN MILLIE OF SUN_DANCE, GRAND CHAMPION ANGUS COW. OWNED BY IDOLMERE, AN HAM NGU BU YE - Je a 
2 G. C. PARSONS, LOUISVILLE, KY. — PI DANDRIDGE, TENNESSEE. 0 a ee 
































LESPEDEZA COLLYNIE, eee CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL. OWNED BY L. LITTLE SWEETHEART, GRAND CHAMPION SHORTHORN COW. SHOWED BY T 
L. LITTLE, FAYETTEVILLE, TENNESSEE S. GLIDE, DAVIS, CALIFORNIA, OWNED’ BY FRANK SCOFIELD, HILLSBORO, TEX, 






































BONNIE J, GRAND CHAMERON HEREFORD BULL. OWNED BY E, E, MACK, ORION QUALITY KING, JR., GRAND CHAMPION DUROC BOAR. OWNED BY 
HOMASVILLE, GEORGIA PEACOCK, & HODGE, COCHRAN, GA 
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SOME BIG LITTLE THINGS IN DITCH BLASTING 


Water-legged Soils Best Suited to Dynamite Ditching — Blasting 
the Ditch to Grade—Amount of Powder to Use, and Distance 


apart of Holes 





By H. P. TURNER 


DITCH can be blasted about as 
A even and as straight-edged as it 
can be shoveled, and the time 
and work needed, provided things go 
well, is hardly worth considering, 
compared with what is required by 
hand work or horse work. Although 
these things are true, experience of 
farmers and others show that two 
or three facts must be understood by 
the man bossing a job of ditch blast- 
ing, if he is to finish the task with 
the greatest economy and get clean, 
complete excavation at every shot. 
The Bureau of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering found that, in the 
sandy soil near the Maryland-Vir- 
ginia line of the Eastern Shore, it 
was impossible to get good excava- 
tion from blasts when the ground 
was dry, without using excessive 
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A SMALL DITCH USUALLY REQUIRES 
ONLY ONE STICK OF DYNAMITE FOR 


EACH CHARGE 


charges. Other experiences also in- 
dicate that it is not wise to attempt 
ditch blasting in any soil that is not 
sufficiently damp to stick together 
and that the greatest amount of ex- 
cavation per pound of dynamite is 
obtained when the ground is soaked 
full of water to the surface. 


In heavy sod, it is important to 
cut the roots along the lines of the 
sides of the desired ditch. If this 
is not done, many big pieces of sod 
will fold back as the powder drives 
the loose dirt from under them, after- 
wards falling into the ditch. Through 
woods or past bushes or trees some 
cutting is desirable, although the use 
of a little more powder per charge 
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Make its length 100 feet or more, 
but put in supporting stakes every 
20 or 25 feet, to eliminate sagging. 
Use a level when stretching it, and 
make sure the end toward the point 
where the ditch will empty is actually 
lower than the upper end—half an 
inch is enough, though several inches 
do not harm. The string should be 
reversed each time it is re-stretched, 
the lower end becoming the upper 
end. Thus a true base-line is main- 
tained from one end of the job to the 
other. 

When the first hole is made, put a 
mark on the crowbar where it touches 
the string, and thereafter put the 
bar down until string and mark touch. 
To do so will require going deeper 
6f7-to-8F7r 
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THE 6 TO 8-FOOT DITCH WILL REQUIRE 
TWO CHARGES PLACED AS IN ILLUS- 
TRATION 

into the ground at some points than 
at others. The use of this string is a 
little more trouble than to go ahead 
without regard to grade, but it is the 
only way to eliminate puddles and 
dips in the ditch. 

The amount of powder per hole or 
charge must be varied with the depth 
of the hole. The tables in the hand- 
books, plus experience, tell how much 
to use. A three-foot ditch takes about 
one stick of farm powder per charge, 
while a four-foot ditch may require 
two sticks. The distance between 
charges should be two and one-half 
to four feet. 

Farm powder, fired electrically, usu- 
ally makes a ditch for about one- 











THREE STICKS OF DYNAMITE PLACED AS SHOWN IN DRAWING WILL USUALLY 
CLEAN OUT THE LARGE DITCH 


will clean out the same sized channel 
where the roots are not cut. A 
sharpened shovel or a hay knife will 
cut the sides rapidly or the job may 
be done with a plow. The furrows 
should be turned inward on the ditch 
in order to preserve one of the ad- 
vantages of the blasting method—the 
absence of pronounced embankment 
along the sides. 


Fall or grade in an open ditch is 
usually taken care of within the ditch 
depth, provided the bottom follows 
a level or slopes gradually downward. 
The...one thing it is necessary to 
watch for on the ordinary farm job 
is to keep the bottom down to the 
level at points where the ditch runs 
through rises or ridges of ground. 
The tendency is to keep the same 
depth of excavation from the surface 
at such points, whereas the depth 
must be increased to keep it on a 
leyel with the lower ground. 

This difficulty is overcome by using 
a string. (A string should always be 
used to keep the lines of holes true). 


fifth less money than the same ditch 
can be blasted by the transmitted 
detonation method, using 50 per cent 
straight nitroglycerin powder (which 
must be used for transmitted detona- 
tion). The farm powder fired elec- 
trically also gives perfect results in 
ground that contains much less wa- 
ter than is needed for the success of 
transmitted detonation. It continues 
to work well in cold weather so long 
as the ground is not frozen, while 
the nitroglycerin powder chills and 
may become insensitive when the 
temperature falls below about 45 de- 
grees F. 


Yet transmitted detonation has its 
uses. Where the ditch is made 
through a swamp into which a crow- 
bar may be easily. pushed down and 
where brush or other growth makes 
the handling of wires slow and awk- 
ward, the extra cost of the 50 per cent 
powder is more than. offset by saving 
in’ tirhe. Another point in favor of 
transmitted detonation is that this 
method is so simple that anyone can 


do the work without previous experi- 
ence. 

The choice of the method depends 
on circumstances, although electric 
firing of the cheaper powder is usual- 
ly better in most places. 

Measure the distance between the 
holes with a specially cut stick. To 
guess the spacing will almost always 
increase the cost of the ditch or re- 
sult in a poor channel. 


BALKAN DAYS AND WAYS 


Mrs. Patterson Recounts Other De- 
lightful Incidents of Her Trip 
Among the Quaint Peoples of 
Southeastern Europe 








HE most marvelous nettles in the 

world grow in Serbia. Such blos- 
soms and such coloring you have 
never laid eyes on. I never grew ac- 
customed to their 
beauty. Some are 
like ours, only 
very much larger. 
Then there is a 
small blue’ one 
that lights up the 
landscape, it is 





such a_ glorious 
thing. They make 
wild flowering 
MES. PATTERSON hedges along the 


roadside and there is generally a lot 
of wild yellow sunflower mixed in, 
and the roads wind in and out of 
great bleak hills with the ruins of 
old Roman castles and fortifications 
on top, and picturesque monasteries 
in the valleys, and you wonder why 
so little has been written of Serbia 
as a place for tourists to go wild 
over. Even now, war-torn and blast- 
ed and impoverished, it is a fascinat- 
ing place to visit and a most lovable 
land and people. 
*¢ 

And talk of “liberty-loving Amer- 
ica!” We are not in the same class 
with liberty-loving Serbia. We had 
one big row with England that lasted 
seven years, and that ended the mat- 
ter. Serbia fought 400 years for her 
freedom from the Turks who out- 
numbered her so she hadn’t any 
chance to succeed—and yet genera- 
tion after generation fought on and 
on only to be butchered. 

In all history I can recall no such 
struggle for liberty. Serbia is a lit- 
tle country, so it was only when Tur- 
key sank very low in the scale of na- 
tions that about one hundred years 
ago Serbia freed herself and began 
her slow upward struggle against 
poverty, ignorance and the prejudice 
of Europe—a prejudice that consid- 
ered her as p&rt and parcel of Tur- 
key and no better than the Turks. 
She was surrounded by enemy coun- 
tries that wanted and intended to 
have her territory. Austria took 
province after province of her ter- 
ritory until finally it was in the 
Serb province of Bosnia that Aus- 
tria started the war that she thought 
would win her all of Serbia before 
the civilized world would realize 
what had happened—and then it 
would be too late to do anything but 
protest. Many years before a Rus- 
sian diplomat had protested against 
Austria’s course but without avail. 
Finally he said: “Very well. Annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, if you will, 
but there Austria-Hungary will find 
her graye.” And there she cid find 
her grave. 

* * * 

What will come out of all the great 
changes and upheavals of Europe no 
human being can tell, and I have 
never met any one rash enough to 
attempt to prophesy. Just now the 
question of food and shelter is the 
paramount one, coupled with the 
future possibility of the war break- 
ing out again. There seems to be 
but one way to prevent it, and that is 
for America to sign. the Peace -Treaty 
and say to the world that she pro-" 
poses to throw in her lot with France 
and England and fight any nation 
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that dares for the sake of gain to 
start this awful war again. When 
that is done and only when that is 
done, will Germany realize she has 
reached her limit. Do you think for 
one minute a nation like Germany is 
going to remain in the humiliating 
position in which she now is, unless 
she is forced to do so by the only 
thing she either understands or re- 
spects—brute force? It will be too 
late when she has lined up foolis' 
but powerful Russia and Japan into 
an alliance against the rest of tke 
world. We shall have something be- 
sides coal strikes to worry over then. 
* * * 

I was talking to the Russian am- 
bassador once about Russian litera- 
ture, and I asked him why all Russian 
stories were so sad and hopeless. His 
answer was: “Because all Russian 
life is hopeless and sad, and her art 
but reflects her life. America is the 
only happy country in the world, and 
you Americans do not know it.” 

x * * 

The European children have such 
sad little faces that one wonders if 
anything on earth will make them 
ever smile. And so well behaved that 
to an American they are absolutely 
amazing. How is it done? And they 
are so clean. The little things who 
used to come to dinner with me were 
the most immaculate youngsters | 
have ever met. Poor as possible, their 
clothes and shelter and food paid for 
by the American funds given Mme. 
Slavko Grouitch (the American wife 
of the Serbian Minister in Washing- 
ton) for her “Serbian Aid,” yet they 
were so gentle, so courteous, so dig- 
nified that I was sorry they couldn’t 
come over and give our spoiled young 
ones a few lessons. There is one ex- 
ception, however, to every rule, or 
seemingly it can’t be a rule. And this 
child was a bright and shining ex- 
ception to the universal good be- 
havior of the smal! Serb. He dipped 
his curly head in the soup and then 
went off into shrieks of mirth over 
the horrified remonstrances of the 
other children who were too wretch- 
ed to eat, they were so upset over his 
conduct. They semed to feel per- 
sonally responsible and sat with their 
eyes glued on him in silent apprehen- 
sion and condemnation. 

* * * 

I let them order what they liked 
best, and every one called for stuffed 
peppers and cake. And the stuffed 
peppers are good. I wound up by 
eating as many as the children did, 
though I drew the line at the dill 
pickle soup they gave me in Rou- 
mania. I had always boasted that I 
could eat anything and everything, 
provided only it was clean—but that 
soup and some horse steak I got at 
the hotel in Rheims nearly finished 
me. Every time I think of that steak 
I get sick over again. 

e = @ 

There is no prettier sight than a 
Serbian market with the peasants in 
their brilliantly colored native cos- 
tumes sitting beside their piles of 
fruit and vegetables. They love color 
and they wear it and use it in fur- 
nishing their homes in a way that we 
would never think of doing, and yet 
the result is beautiful. I wish you 
could see some of the costumes that 
I brought home with me—costumes 
worn by the peasant woman at her 
daily tasks and yet so artistic, so 
lovely, that I am using them for wall 
and table decorations. The embroid- 
ery they do is so exquisite that I 
haven’t words to describe it and they 
have been doing it for centuries. 
Nothing in our country can touch it, 
and I saw nothing in Paris to 
equal it. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





«_fanager (introducing vaudeville turn)— 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Khagoola will now 
proceed to give his astounding clairvoyant, 
memory and second-sight act, and will an- 
swer any question that any member of the 
audieace may put to him.” 

Voice from the Gallery—“Tell us where 
there’s a ‘ouse to let.”—Punch (London.) 
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LII.—Experiences 


Average Southern Farmer. 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


in Keeping Farm Books and Records 


(This is No. 52 in our series of discussions 
The same subject is discussed on page 6 of this issue.) 


of “Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the 








The Good Business Letter 


($3 Prize Letter) 


HERE are certain principles of 
business ethics that must be prac- 
ticed if the farmer would get the 


most out of his business correspon- 
dence. 

I find that the best time toanswer a 
business letter is as soon as possible 


e . . = = 

after its receipt. Since I have its 
contents fresh in my mind, it takes 
less time. If later, after the letter 


may have been misplaced, I try to 
answer it from memory, I am likely 
to leave out something of importance. 
[hus it makes for accuracy. A prompt 
reply is more likely to reach him 
while his enthusiasm is high and be- 
fore he has sought elsewhere, and so 
would be more effective. 

Every farmer who advertises and 
ships any of his products should own 
a typewriter. A typewritten letter is 
more easily read, is more business- 
like, and consequently, more impres- 
sive. 

Printed stationery also has its ad- 
vantages. While I have not yet used 
any, 1 believe that I have lost sev- 
eral times its cost by not doing so, 
and I now have out an order for 
some. 1 don’t know why it is, but 
many a man will write a fairly legi- 
ble letter and then sign his name in 
characters that would defy an ex 
pert. Printed letterheads with his 
name at the top would solve the puz- 
zle. It also saves the time consumed 
in writing the “After 5 days” on the 
envelope and all of the address ex- 
cept the date. 

With typewriter and carbon sheet, 
it is very little trouble to make an 


exact copy of every important let- 
ter I write. The copy is of great 
value. !t enables me to know exact- 


ly the statement, claims and proposi- 
tions that 1 made. Thus it aids me 
to avoid mistakes, and if one is made, 
helps me to correct it. The copy may 
also become valuable evidence in ad- 
justing misunderstandings or litiga- 
tion. For the same reasons, I keep 
all business letters received by me. 
Neatness comes in for its share of 
emphasis. If, in reply to an inquiry, 
I receive a letter carelessly written 
on soiled paper and mailed in a dirty 
envelope, I can’t help but suspect that 
the writcr uses the same carelessness 
in preparing his products and in mak- 
ing his statements concerning them. 
It would be the same with my letters. 
Therefore I write neat letters. 

Common courtesy requires that I 
answer every inquiry, even when I do 
not have what is wanted, so that the 
inquirer may seek elsewhere before it 
is too late. In such case, I express 
my regret, tell him when I shall have 
the article wanted, and invite him to 
inquire again. While this is no more 
than he deserves, yet it will help my 
future sales. ° 

To sum up: Answer every letter 
neatly, concisely, plainly, promptly, 
with a typewriter, on printed station- 
ery, keeping a copy; then await the 
results that are sure to come. 

JOHN H. DAVIS. 
Ripley, Miss. 


Do Business With Your Bank 


($2 Prize Letter) 
Ovk local bank is passing ou. neat 
lead-pencils among all patrons and 
visitors with these words of adver- 
tising: 





“When you have money, we want it, 
When you want money, we have it.” 


These words explain the whole 
matter. When you have more money 


than you need for current expenses, 
your bank desires that you open a 
Savings account and receive 4 per 
cent interest your money, thus 
making your personal savings more 
secure than to keep the money in the 
home where there is constant danger 


on 


of its being stolen. Then when the 
day comes that you need money 
to buy improved stock, or whatever it 
inay be, you can visit the same bank 
er, explain the situation to him and 


secure the loan you need. 

Banks are servants of the people, 
and without them thieves would run 
riot and our savings be very inse- 
cure. Banks are promoters of good 
business methods, thrift and accurate 


About December first he paid his fer- 
tilizer account of $30 to his dealer. 
One month afterward that merchant 
failed, and he had not credited the 


man with the payment of his fertil- 
izer account. The fertilizer company 
took the matter to court, together 


with ten others in a similar situation, 
and my friend had to pay his ac- 
count a second time. That item 
would have paid him well for his time 
in writing all necessary 
several years. 


one 
checks for 
Pr; C. Ee. 


The Business of Being a Farmer 
NE of the greatcst helps in system 
atizing my farm work is an in- 

record instance, 





dexed book. For 
each one of my fenced off patches is 
numbered. Under its the 
book is a record of each year’s pro- 
duce from it. This record is a 
derful help in rotating the 
perly. The livestock, the poultry, the 
orchard, the pecan grove—all of these 
have their records too. It is the sim- 


number in 


won 


crops pro 
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bookkeeping. Did you ever stop to 
think just how your local bank will 
do your bookkeeping free for you? 

Here is the way it is done. When 
you open a checking account, the 
bank supplies you with a check book, 
on the stub of which you should keep 
an accurate account of the amount 
and purpose of each check you write. 
Then when you deposit money, keep 
an exact record of the amount and 
for what received on the blank space 
on the back of the check stub op- 
posite the check you write. 

This simple record of receipts and 
expenses shows month by month for 
what purpose money has been re- 
ceived and why paid out, also the 
balance on hand in the bank. 

Paying accounts by check often 
saves good money as this example 
shows: Last year a neighbor was 
obliged to pay a bill a second time 
because he had no receipt, and he 
had not paid the account by check. 


ple matter of turning a few pages to 
find out just how many eggs were 
sold in 1915, °16, °17, etc., what they 
brought, whom they were sold to. Re- 
cords like these make it easy to check 
up farm profits, easy to see if one 
certain line of farming pays as well 
as another, 


Advertising one’s produce is a big 
step forward in the direction of bet- 
ter prices. This has been proved to 
us many times over in disposing of 
fine cotton seed, velvet beans, canned 
goods. This fall, our nut crop fur- 
nished a striking example of “It pays 
to advertise.” The nearby markets 
were over stocked and offered a 
doubtful thirty-five to forty cents a 
pound for our finest pecans. How- 
ever an advertisement and lively cor- 
respondence with Chicago and St. 
Louis dealers brought us sixty cents 
a pound for our nuts with shipping 
expenses covered by the purchaser. 

In all correspondence, prompt an- 





women and farm young people. 


the point. 
print. 


ary 10. 


We pay for all 


Methede ¢ 
Paid.”—Mail letters by December 0. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


URING 1920 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
some of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
To these “Experience Meetings” every Progres- 





sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. | 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Getting a Good Fall and Winter Garden.”—Mail 


tie FOR BEST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT: 


“Dees Organised Labor in Town Industries Deserve the Support and Co-operation 
ef Farmers, and If so, Te What Extent ?”—Mail letters by December 30. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


ood farm photographs we can use. 
series, we offer $2 for each picture we can use. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN . o 
“Experiences in Marketing Through Parcel Post; How Customers Were Found; 
Difficulties Overcome; The Best Markets; And How Well It 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
“How I Have Made and Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) 


Me.”—We offer a $2 prize for each acceptable letter received on thie eubject. 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 


Give us actual experiences, brief and to 


for the 
jetter we 


letters by Janu- 


In our “Pretty Farm Homes” 
Mail photographs any time. 


Thet Has 


Malpas 
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swers to letters of inquiry have been 
our rule. There is not much use in 
the advertisement of your wares if 
you do not follow it up with court- 
eous replies to would-be purchasers. 
For this of modern farming, 
the typewriter is a valuable adjunct 
in turning out neat business-like let- 
t 


phase 


MRS. }. D. ALISON. 
Minter Ala. 


Business Methods on the Farm 

E KEEP a complete record of live- 
of each 
head purchased, age, Also 
dates of breeding and to what bred. 
In this way we know the exact date 
to make preparation to take care of 


stock, showing the cost 


its etc. 


the females. When we sell off any 
stock, a record is made showing gain 
or loss. > 

As for banking, it seems that in 


this age of progressive business no 
man should fail to have a bank ac- 
count. We cultivate the local bank- 
er’s friendship for he can usually 
give us more information than any 
other business man in the village~ 
he knows the people, he knows who 
will do to trust, and for how much, 
and many other little things that will 
help you. Of course we pay all bills 
with check, stating on the check for 
what it is to pay. This not only gives 
us a record of the expenditure, but 
the cancelled check is a_ receipt 
against the bill and we can always 
make the exact change when paying 
with check. 

As to advertising, we believe the 
farmer should use space regudarly in 
his home paper as well as other 
methods of publicity Some time ago 
the writer was about to order a pig 
from an adjoining state from an ad. 
in The Progressive Farmer, when to 
his surprise found a neighbor only 
seven miles away had the same kind 
of pigs for sale; we didn’t know it 
because he had not advertised the 
fact. 

We also use a typewriter, believing 
it pays as well for a farmer to use 
modern methods of correspondence 
as any other business man. We us- 
ually make two copies of a business 
letter, by using a sheet of carbon pa- 
per. And we have a small box letter 
file for the carbon copies. The car- 
bon copy can be referred to at any 
time that we desire and we can know 
exactly what statement we may have 
made or propositions submitted in 
our correspondence. These _ letters 
are filed alphabetically and are easily 
found when needed. 

G. P. CARTWRIGHT 

Whitwell, Tenn. 





A Texas Woman’s Way 


NCE a year we make an inventory 
of property. In this list we in- 
clude the farm itself with the house 


_and grounds, stock, implements, hay, 


grain, etc.—everything except fam- 
ily provisions and household goods. 
Following this, we begin the account 
of “Farm Receipts and Expendi- 
tures,” which is a record of those 
purchases and sales which have to 
do only with the farm directly. All 
family and household expenditures 
such as groceries and clothing are 
recorded in another place. 

The farm is charged with the taxes, 
repairs, fertilizer and stock or im- 
plements purchased and all labor; 
and the farm is credited with every- 
thing sold from it, with all provis- 
ions, feed, or anything earned by 
man or teams. 

The difference between the sum of 
“debit” and. “credit” items, together 
with the increase in the value of the 
farm property -at the close of the 
year, is the net income of the farm; 
and this divided by the capitak in- 
vested, will give the-per cent of in- 
terest the farm pays. f 

MRS. A. M. MILLER 


Runge, Texas. 
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HOW TO GROW PECANS 


The Best of All Nut Trees for the South—Practical Points on 
Orchard Location, Planting, Fertilization, Cultivation and Varieties 


By J. S. KNOX, Nashville, Ark. 


the deep, rich, alluvial soils such 

as are found along the rivers of 
Southern states. These soils should 
be well drained and of such a nature 
that they can be cultivated. In Ar- 
kansas, wild trees can be seen grow- 
ing luxuriantly not more than two 
or three feet above the water level. 
The largest and best trees are, how- 
ever, found several feet above the 
general water level. 

The fact that most of the wild pe- 
can trees are found in the lowlands 
does not prove that pecan-growing 
cannot be made profitable on the up- 
lands. It ‘surely can, and some of 
our most successful growers have 
their groves planted on upland soil. 
It is necessary, however, that this 
upland be fertile. The upland will 


Te pecan seems to thrive best on 

















A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD PECAN TREE COM- 

ING INTO FULL BLOOM 
in all probability require more care- 
ful preparation than does the low- 
land, and the trees are not likely to 
make such a rapid growth on the up- 
land because of the lack of plant 
food. To grow a first-class pecan 
tree we must have moisture, plant 
food and drainage. Use care in the 
selection of a location for your pe- 
can grove, because the tree is a long- 
lived one and it is no easy matter to 
transplant one after it gets several 
years’ growth. 


Points on Fertilizing 


EW soils in nature have a proper 

amount of all of the plant foods 
to grow a tree as it should be grown. 
It therefore becomes necessary for 
us to supply the proper ingredients 
in the form of commercial fertilizers, 
Mr. B. W. Stone, of Thomasville, Ga., 
who is considered one of the most 
successful pecan growers in the 
South, says regarding fertilizers for 
pecans: “In planting a tree, I suggest 
one pound of bone meal and one 
pound of sheep manure sifted in from 
bottom to top. This is sufficient fer- 
tilizer for the first year. About 
February of the second year, apply 
four pounds of a fertilizer analyz- 
ing 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per 
cent ammonia and 4 per cent potash. 
This is best applied in a furrow six or 
eight inches deep on either side of 
the tree for a space of three to four 
feet.” 

Distance to Plant Trees 


AS A rule pecan trees should never 

be set closer than 50 feet apart. 
If the soil is very strong, 65 to 75 
feet is close enough. This distance 
may seem rather great at first, but 
by the time the trees get well under 
way, it will be found that the dis- 
tance is all right. The space between 
the trees can be used for growing 


any of the regular farm crops, and in 
this way the cultivation of the pecan 
grove cdn be made to pay for itself 
until the trees reach a bearing age. 
It does not seem a wise idea to plant 
trees only 25 to 30 feet apart with 
the intention of removing every oth- 
er tree later on. It is hard to dig up 
a tree that is growing nicely and that 
has every promise of making a 
splendid tree. So the chances are 
that the owner of the grove would 
allow his trees to become crowded 
and thus lessen the value of the 
grove. 


Planting the Trees 


[8 PLANTING pecan trees, take 


plenty of time to do the work 
right. Nothing is to be gained by 
slighting the work in the least. 
Young trees die by the thousands 
every year because they were not set 
properly to begin with. The hole for 
a young pecan tree should be dug at 
least two and one-half feet deep and 
wide, and in the bottom of the hole 
place some good rich soil. 


See that the roots of the trees are 
properly pruned to remove all brok- 
en or badly injured roots, then place 
the tree in place and begin to fill the 
hole with soil. See that the roots 
are spread in their natural position 
as nearly as possible’ As the soil is 
added, work it among the roots with 
the hand and then use a tamping 
stick to firm the soil about the roots. 
This will insure a good supply of 
moisture and at the same time will 
keep the tree from swaying back and 
forth in the wind. When the tree is 
about half set it is generally consid- 
ered advisable to pour in a couple of 
bucketfuls of water. Allow the wa- 
ter time to soak in before completing 
the filling of the hole. Be sure that 
the collar of the tree is covered with 
soil, or the tree will not thrive. 


It is not infrequently that we see 
pecan trees that have been set re- 
cently with the whole crown and 
some of the root system clear out of 
the ground. The nurseryman is then 
blamed for the whole trouble, while 
as a matter of fact the trouble is all 
due to our own carelessness It is a 
good idea to drive a small stake by 
the side of each newly set tree and 
have the tree tied to this stake. In 
this way the damage done by wind 
can be greatly lessened. 


When to Set the Trees 


‘THE best time to set pecan trees is 
soon after the leaves have fallen 
in the fall of the year. Possibly no 
better month can be found for the 
work than December. The trees 
which are planted early have suffi- 
cient thme to become established be- 
fore the growing season comes on, 
and this, of course, increases their 
chances of living and growing off 
nicely in the spring. If the season 
should be unfavorable for planting 
during the month of December, then 
plant just as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. It is doubtful whether trees 
can be safely planted, as a rule, later 
than March 15. Much depends upon 
the location and the season. 


Variety to Plant 
O ONE variety is best for all sec- 


tions. However, a few varieties, 
such as Stuart, Van Deman, Frot- 
scher, Schley, Money-maker and 


Success, will do well in many sec- 
tions. Plant the variety that has 
done well in your section. If you do 
not know what varieties have given 
satisfaction in your own state, then 
write to your experiment station and 
ask them. But by all means plant 
some pecan trees. If you haven’t the 
space in your field, then plant them 
for shade trees or along the road- 
side. 
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$2 EACH FOR FARM ME- 
CHANICS LETTERS 


WE WILL pay $2 each for acceptable, 
illustrated articles for this page, Per- 
haps you have some easy way of doing 
a hard job connected with farm or shop 
work that would be helpful to other 
farmers; or some modified use of a farm 
implement or machinc; or seme labor- 
saving device you use. Send it along with 
a rough pencil sketch (make the best 
drawing you can, and we will have it re- 
touched or re-drawn), or a good photo- 
graph and a brief description. If we can 
use it, you will get a check for two dol- 
lars. No unacceptable manuscripts will 
be returned unless a stam self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed for this 
purpose. 














Reviving an Old Battery 


‘I HAVE a storage battery (16 cells, 
glass),” writes a farmer, “which 
has not been used for two or three 
years and was probably left in a dis- 
charged condition with the solution 
below the top of the plates. I wish to 
get this battery to working again. 
How can I tell from inspection or 
otherwise which cells will need new 
plates and new solution?” 


In all probability it will be best to 
sell the battery for junk and buy a 
new one. However, it is possible that 
it may be in such condition that it 
may be used. 


If the liquid is not more than an 
inch below the top of the plates, it 
may be possible to bring the battery 
back to life without much loss. If 
the plates have been entirely exposed 
for two years, it is hardly possible 
to do anything with them. It is hard 
to tell just what can be done without 
seeing them. A good loca] battery 
man can tell. 


if the plates have not become dry 
more than an inch below their top, 
give the battery a 48-hour charge at 
about six amperes, and then a long 
slow discharge. Then charge at from 
six to ten amperes till the cells begin 
to gas or bubble or the temperature 
rises to 110 degrees Fahrenheit after 
which reduce the current one-half, 
and charge till the specific gravity 
is the same for five hours. This charge 
takes about 40 hours. Fill the cells 
with d¥tilled water. If any of the 
separators are cracked, or dry, they 
will have to be replaced before 
charging. 

We judge this to be a lighting’ plant 
battery, and if such is the case, the 
electrolyte should be about 1220. The 
voltage of each cell will be practically 
2 volts when fully charged and if 
there is a great variation in the dif- 
ferent cells, those having the very 
low reading will need special atten- 
tion. This reading is taken with a 
low reading volt meter. 


If the battery had been fully charg- 
ed and then taken apart and the 
plates left to dry, they could also be 
handled as above, and at least 75 per 
cent of their efficiency restored. Un- 
less the separators are moist, new 


ones will have to be used in all cells. « 


If the cells are charged from a di- 
rect current generator and there is 
no way of cutting down the charging 
rate with a rheostat, use a number of 
lamps in the circuit for this purpose. 


Ditching With Field Stones 


OUR experience in ditching with 
field. stones dates back possibly 
25 years or more. Our first ven- 
ture in using stones for ditching pur- 
poses was in draining a large swamp 
of extremely valuable land -that was 
worthless to us all the time, owing to 





the water it contained the season 
through. 
We dug a main ditch directly 


through this swamp to a creek some 
200 or 300 yards distant, being care- 





ful to have a slight fall from the be- 
ginning of the ditch to the creek. 
We now dug several branch ditches 
from the outer edge of the swamp, 
grading them carefully with a fall 
into the main ditch. This done, we 
hauled loose stones from the fields, 
as uniform in size as possible, measur- 
ing five or six inches in diameter. 
These stones we placed in the bottom 
of ditch, a row on each side, stone 
against stone, leaving an open chan- 
nel in middle several inches wide for 
the flow of water. We now hauled 
larger stones and placed them on top 
of the two rows of stone in ditch, 
For this purpose we used stones large 
enough to overlap the small stones 
and rest firmly on them, protecting 
the channel beneath for drainage. We 
now carefully closed all cracks with 
small stones and proceeded to fill the 
ditch within eighteen inches of the 
top with objectionable stones of vari- 
ous sizes lying around on the farm. 
This done, we filled the remainder of 
ditch with earth, and the job was 
done. 

A more paying proposition than 
this job of ditching would be hard 
to imagine. This old swamp, once 
worthless, has been under cultivation 
since it was ditched, and has been 
the cream of the farm from that day 
to the present time. The stone has 
given us perfect drainage all these 
years with no indication of being 
tired of the job. We have since done 
*some similar draining with equally 


as good results. 
C. C. CONGER, Jr. 





Electric Current From Water 
Power 


“7 HAVE a branch that I want to use 

for lighting purposes. It flows 18 
or 20 gallons per minute and I can get 
6 to 8 feet fall in about 100 yards. 
Will the branch develop enough pow- 
er to run an electric generator? Will 
I need storage batteries?” 

If the water passes through this 
branch at the rate of 20 gallons per 
minute and with a fall of seven feet, 
it would only give one-thirtieth of a 
horsepower continuously. Of course, 
this man could dam the stream and 
use it only one-third of 24 hours and 
get one-tenth horsepower. This would 
hardly be sufficient to give the lights 
needed, however. On the face of what 
is said, we doubt the possibility of 
lighting this farm home by the use of 
a waterwheel. 


The average water wheel installa- 
tion does not use storage batteries 
because they are not necessary. This 
is one of the reasons why it is desir- 
able to use a water wheel. 

A good book on electricity is 
Anderson’s “Electricity for the Farm,” 
published by the McMillan Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York City. 





Ta thresher has displaced the flaa 

and the tramping oxen; the bin- 
der has displaced the sickle and the 
cradle, and the tractor is displacing 
the draft horse and mule on many 
farms. Many large farmers now con- 
sider the tractor the farmer’s best 
draft horse. The average one-horse 
farmer walks 15 miles in breaking 
one acre of ground. It is not uncom- 
mon for two men with a 25 horse- 
power tractor to plow, disk and har- 
row from 12 to 15 acres in one day. 
The tractor is used for many other 
purposes on the farm, and it will pay 
every farmer to send for the neces- 
sary literature, and become well post- 
ed on the tractor. 





thundered the suf- 
woman will get a 


“The time will come,” 
fragette orator, “when 
man’s wages!” 

“Yes,” sadly muttered a man on the rear 
seat; “next Saturday night.” 
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The Comforts of the 


American Home 


It is a well-known fact, that, -home for home, the 
American household has more comforts and con- 
veniences than that of any other nation. 


) In foreign lands the ‘modernized dwelling is found 
7 only in the better sections of the larger cities. Ev- 
erywhere in America you find the piano, the. 
vacuum cleaner, washing machines, up-to-date heat- 
ing systems, telephones and numberless electrical 
appliances. 


There is a well-kept look about residence, store or 
out-buildings, with an atmosphere of prosperity 
and content. Did you ever stop to realize why this 
is so; how this condition was brought about? It is 
| ' largely due to advertising. ; 


Stop and think how many of the foods you eat, the 
things you wear and other articles entering into 
your everyday life, you first heard of through 
advertisements. You will then realize what a 
part they do play, or should play, in your daily 
life. 


Read the advertisements regularly and thoroughly, 
if you are not already doing so. They mean more 
to you than you can tell. 

















































































The Power Farmer’s Watch Dog 


Every operation—every Farm Tool—every active power 
minute—the very power life of the tractor itself is centered 
on the Reliability and Efficiency of the K-W MAGNETO 
to keep the work of four seasons going. 


That! Vital Power which either means profit-producing 
operating machines, or failing, leaves a silent, useless mass 
of iron and steel, is directly dependent upon thousands ot 
Hot, accurately-timed sparks per minute. 


Tractor Dealers KNOW this fact-—MOST manufacturers realize it, and 
YOU, the tractor owner— 

who pays the bills—and to 

whom constant, no trouble 

service is of vital im- 

portance, should protect 

your own interests by 

insisting On your tractor 

being equipped with a 

K-W Magneto. 


Write us stating make 
of tractor you own, and 
tell us you Igni- 
tion Problems. 


2807 CLEVELAND, O10, Uk Sadi 


Chester Ave. 
San High Tension Fire Any Kind of Fuet 
A Pt: mer a | P. 
KW) MAGNETOS 30 ce ores 








TELEPHONES 


Transmit Your Voice Clearly 


When you talk over a Stromberg-Carlson telephone 
you immediately sense its ‘clear, powerful transmitting 
qualities. Transmitter and receiver are standard com- 
mercial. instruments.that give perfect satisfaction over 
local or long-distance lines. . : ; 

Your message goes over the wires with distinctness. 
High efficiency convenience are characteristics of 
every Stromberg Telephone. 2,500,000 in use. 

Build Your Own Telephone System 
Booklet No. 70 tells how easily you 
and your neighbors can own a 
operate your own telephone sys- 
tem — descri and shows 
equipment for rural lines. 


Scoville Mercantile Co. 
‘15 Peters St., Atlanta, 7 
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No matter how little or how much fence you 
G BIN: i—get my new big Bargain Fence and 
Gate Be rock 

C) § Fence, Barb Wire, ete. My low prices will 
4 surprise FREIGHT PREPAID 


Shows 160 styles — bed 
prices. Bu } } 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY [933 NCE =i 
CES: is. Wire—stiffest, strongest, longes' 
Sample to test and book, free, postpaid, 


and save 20% to 40%. Also on Gates, Lawn 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bept.587 , Cleveland, Ohio 
{ mE ST Th 7 
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Express Us ‘Your Hides ! 


ATHENS HIVE CO 


—~ Athens ~-Geor 61 a: 
WANTEDI acents 


The Progressive Farmer wants 2 loca! agent at Theftoprrecsire ———. 


the South, Write / today for our money making offer. 


GOOD 
WEIGHT 
KINGS 
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Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





GEORGIA FARM NOTES 











I—When Wil! It Pay to Poison Boll 
Weevil? 


"7 OISONING the Boll Weevil” is 
Pi: title of a new publication 

that has just come from the 
press of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture at Athens, giving the re- 
sults of dusting with calcium arsen- 
ate. The continued rains of July and 
August interfered serously with the 
experiments, and losses well as 
gains were reported. 


On the farm of Mr. I. G. Williams, 
at Cordele, Ga., the yield on the 
poisoned acre was 1,125 pounds of 
seed cotton and on the unpoisoned 
acre 1,023 pounds, giving a differ- 
ence of 102 pounds of seed cotton 
that might be attributed to poison- 
ing. It was calculated that after all 
costs of applying the poison were de- 
ducted there was a profit of $4.53 per 
acre in favor of the poisoning. Eight- 
een pounds of calcium arsenate was 
applied. 

The records from the experiment 
carried out on the farm of Mr. W. 


as 
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A complete soil survey report 
Crisp County has just been 
and may be secured free by 
the College at Athens. 


IV.—A Boll Weevil School, Jan. 20.39 


ol 
issued, 
W riting 


A Sci Weevil School,” ‘astine 

for ten days and consisting of 
twenty practical demonstrations 
which a farmer may carry home with 
him and put into practice during the 
coming year, will be held at Athens, 


Ga., Jan. 20-30, 1920, announces Presi- 
dent Andrew M. Soule, of the Agri- 
cultural College. 

The latest machinery for applying 
calcium arsenate to cotton will be 
demonstrated. There will be demon- 
strations showing how to fight the 
boll weevil with sweet potatoes. Blue 
prints and plans will be presented to 
members of the’ school, and an actual 
house filled wih potatoes will ‘be 
studied. One hundred bushels of the 
potatoes will be graded, packed into 
standard containers and marketed by 
members of the school through the 
merchants of Athens. 

This is but one of the many inter- 
esting demonstrations. Others in the 
inoculation of hogs, the grading and 
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FATTENING HOGS ON FARM OF J. A. 


C. Cromley, of Brooklet, Ga., showed 
a gain of 329 pounds of seed cotton 
in favor of the poisoned acre. Twen- 
ty-five pounds of calcium arsenate 
was applied at a total cost of $16.54, 
and returned a nét profit of $23.31 for 
its use above the cost of applying. 


An experiment on the farm of Mr. 
N. A. Ray, at Americus, Ga., showed 
a loss of $3.16 per acre when all the 
costs of applying the calcium arsen- 
ate were counted. In this case each 
application was washed off by the 
rains shortly after it was put on. 

The use of calcium arsenate is still 
in the experimental stage, and is rec- 
ommended only under certain condi- 
tions. Mr. Frank Ward, who carried 
out the experiments, says: “I feel 
justified in recommending the-use of 
calcium arsenate as a means of fight- 
ing the boll weevil if the cotton is 
planted on good land, is well culti- 
vated and is carefully fertilized.” It 
must be applied according-to direc- 
tions. 


Il—Northern Stockmen Looking 
South 


EORGIA. stockmen who attended 
the International Live Stock Show 
at Chicago report that almost before 
the band had ceased playing “Dixie” 
and the winnings of the Southeast- 
ern states reported, Western farm- 
ers were asking them, “What does 
land cost that will grow winning 
Herefords, Shorthorns and Angus 
like that? What does it cost to grow 
hogs down there?” 


III.—Soil Surveys in Six Counties 


HE soils of six Georgia counties, 
Carroll, Jenkins, Mitchell, Monroe, 
Rockdale, and Screven, will soon be 
surveyed by ten experts of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and the chernical analyses of these 
soils made in the laboratories of the 











HEATH & SON, HOWARD, GEORGIA 


marketing of a carload of hogs, fence 
post treatment, terracing and trac- 
tor up-keep, and in the treatment of 
diseased seed oats, wheat, Irish po- 
tatoes, and sweet potatoes ‘will be 
given. Interested farmers should 
write for information. 


V.—Terracing Demonstrations in 
Northeast Georgia in February 

A Seales of terracing demonstra- 
tions embracing the majority of: 

counties of northeast Georgia were 

planned for the month of December, 

but none of them were held on ac 

count of the continued rains. They 


have been re-scheduled for the month 
of February. 


In most sections of the state the 
straight-banked,. weed-covered ter- 
race still remains. It not only does 
not bring in any returns to the far- 
mer, but is a source of continued 
worry and expense. The broad-base 
terrace that may be cultivated brings 
down labor and operating costs and 
becomes a source of revenue. M. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Florita Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, January 6-16. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 8-28. 

Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens. 
Ga., January 20-30. 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Jahuary 2 to February 13. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks 


burg, Va., February 3-27. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Atlanta, Ga., February 24-26. 
Louisiana Jersey .Breeders’ Association, 


Alexandria, La., March 8-9. 

The North Carolina Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association, Greensboro, N. C., April 
8, 1920. 

National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Washington, D. C., February 19-20. 

Georgia Boll Weevil School, Athens, Ga., 
January 20-30. 





Are you keeping up with the adventures 
of “Huckleberry Finn” week by_ week as 
given in The Progressive Farmer? 
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s,fi Posie’ 


Contains not less than 26% total Phosphoric Acid 
The most quickly available and 
completely soluble of all un-treated 
phosphates, : ep 
{ “Phosphorus is the key to the arch 
of permanet soil fertility.”—the great 
essential in growing big crops. 
For FREE BOOKLET and full information, write 
The Soft Phosphate Association 
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Form-tembering is now the : 
biggest and most profitable side- 

line for farmers, due almost 
entirely to wide sale of 
“American” Portable Saw 
Mills. These famous mille are 
pany Sy for farmers all 
over the country because they 
are designedespecially forfarm 
are a 
sition througho 
mills are so simple anyone can 
run them so strong that 
they last for years. Your farm- 
engine, farm-help and an 
“American” are all you AA 
to start farm lumbering. i! = 
— Write for free booklet [XS 
=] AMERICAN SAW MILI }|- 

MACHINERY CO. 

1386 Hudson Term’! Bidg. N.Y. 
Distributors in all large centers. 
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Also fills old 
ditches, or cleans ing 
them out. Builds 
levees, terraces, 
hillsides. Fills 
gullies, cuts lat- J 
erals, All steel, 
reversible, Light 














On draft. 
Ten Stmpiex Farm DitcherCo. inc. 
Day’s Bax 52 Owensbore, Ky. 








N2, STUN PS toobig. Get the 
richest, most proauctiveland 
into crops. Make more money. 
we Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
= ‘Three-year guaranty. Safc 
m@ andfast. Send postcard for 
free book. Introductory 

price offer now, 





Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere _ 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 

sive. Built to last; to do hard, 

- pA pari Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
horse-power th: 

rated. & Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 

AS Me Ae —~ pt 
jes. ‘ear Gua i i 

—- § ran ~ ies practi onaige 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, 

, 160) King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


IXIE Portable Drag Saw 













Cheapest because best. 

itself leaving operator free for other work. 

Saws 25 to 40 Cords a Day 
and uses only 2 of fuel daily. 


Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


HEN planting fruit trees, be sure 

to dig the holes about six inches 
deeper than the tree is to be planted, 
and about six inches wider than the 
space covered by the spread of the 
roots. Then put top soil in bottom 
of the hole, so as to fill it about six 
inches, and then set the tree. Either 
pack the earth tightly by tamping or 
with the foot, or fill about two-thirds 
full and then pour in a bucketful or 
two of water. It brings the soil par- 
ticles close around the roots. 

* * * 

In setting fruit trees, when digging 
the holes by all means separate the 
top soil from the raw soil, and put 
the top soil in the bottom of the 
hole. In fact, we think it best to 
throw this raw soil out over the field 
and scatter it at the time of digging 
the hole, and fill the hole entirely with 
top soil. A few shovelfuls taken 
from about the tree is better than to 
use this raw soil. 

cu @ 

If the fruit trees have not been 
sprayed for San Jose scale, better get 
busy at once. December is usually an 
ideal month for this work. Of course, 
it can be done any time during the 
winter, but if there is a bad infesta- 
tion of this pest, the sooner the 
spraying is done after the leaves fall, 
the better will the result be. 

* * * 

Get after Mr. Peachtree Borer. 
Rake away the gummy substance that 
you find around the base of the peach 
tree, pull away two or three inches 
of the surface soil, and you will find 
a hole under the bark where this 
pest has gone in. With a sharp knife 
or sharp wire, dig him out of this 
hole and kill him. There are other 
methods of fighting this pest, but so 
far this seems to be the most satis- 
factory and most successful one. 

es « 

Any part of the garden not growing 
vegetables or a cover crop should be 
covered, or at least given a heavy 
application of stable manure. Scatter 
it right on top or, better still, break 
the ground broadcast and then scat- 
ter the manure on top of it and let it 
lie this way during the winter. Some 
prefer to scatter the manure before 
breaking the ground and plow it un- 
der, but either method is all right. 

‘ee © 


In the upper part of the South, 
collards and cabbage can be given 
probably all the protection necessary 
to carry them through the winter by 
bending them over and covering with 
pine tops and branches. These two 
vegetables do not need a great deal 
of protection in most sections of the 
South, and in the lower part, and in 
the lower Middle South, none what- 
ever, but in the upper part, and in 
the upper part of the Middle South, 
some protection is often desirable, 
and the covering with pine tops as 
mentioned above will usually be 
found sufficient 

* * 

Every home garden should have an 
asparagus bed. Instead of trying to 
start with seed, buy the roots, pre- 
ferably those that are two years old 
and plant in real rich ground. 

* * x 


In the upper part of the South and 
the upper part of the Middle South 
there should be in every home gar- 
den a small bed of rhubarb or pie 
plant. This also should be started 
from the roots, planted in the same 
general way that asparagus roots are 
planted. It is a very gross feeder, 
and must be planted in very rich 
ground, and preferably in moist but 
well drained ground. Also it should 
be planted where it is not exposed to 
sunshine all day long. Of course it 
needs some sunshine, but a place 
slightly protected from it is best. 

L. A. NIVEN. 











Peter Gerlach Co., Sole Makers, Dept-1? .Clevetand,® 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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THE MONEY THEY 
THINK YOU’VE GOT 


All the news papers say all the farmers have all the money. 
And all the yeggs and all the gangsters and alli the other 


thugs believe them. 


They think you’ve got it, whether you have or not. And good 
roads and gasoline and flivvers waiting to be stolen at every 
curb—have put the farm in easy striking distance of évery 


city slum. 


Have you learned the war's great lesson—preparedness? 
For you—and your family—that means the ten-shot Savage 


Automatic Pistol. 


Ten shots—ten: 


Its length of barrel and 


locking breech give greater penetration and accuracy than 


other pistols of the caliber. 


And the original Savage grip 


makes you point it and‘shoot it straight-as instinctively as 
you point your finger—makes you shoot it straight in the dark. 


Get a Savage at 
your dealer’s to- 
day. You’ve no 
idea of the com- 
fort and confi- 
dence it will 
give. For full de- 
scription write 
us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Sharon, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Executive and Export Offices: 
50 Church Street, New York City. 
-32 Calibre, 3x3-4’’ barrel, 19 ounces, 11 shots 
-380 calibre, 4x1-4’’ barrel, 21 ounces, 10 shots 








A NEVER TIRING WORK HORSE 


On thousands of farms Type “W” is in constant use, 


pumping, hoisting, 


grinding, running separators, feed cutters, mixers,—doing everything that re- 


quires power. 


Type “W” is rugged and simple. It is built for rough, hard farm use. It 


requires little care, burns kerosene and other cheap fuels. 


to 15 H. P. 


Nine sizes, from 1 


Write for Bulletin T. It describes in detail Type “W”, Farm Lighting Plants, 
New Holland Feed Mills and other farm equipment. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Holthoff Place, 


INGECO 
TYPE 


Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby 
distributing centers 


Executive Offices: a 
115 Broadway, New York 


Throttling Governor 


Kerosene Engines 




















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


- ORDER YOUR SILO NOW. 
‘ay next summer when silo arrives. 
Send for Catalog No. 24 = 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. Co, 


Ch 
Macomb, t11. ty City, Me. 








McCall’s Magazine, 

1 year, ~ 

Both one year...... $1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 


The Progressive Farmer, 
1.50 1 year, 
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South Carolina Farm News 


By A. B. BRYAN, Clemson College, S. C. 








Farmers Using the Federal Land 
Bank 


S THE farmers of the Carolinas, 

Georgia, and Florida become bet- 
ter acquainted with the advantages 
offered by the Federal Land Bank of 
Columbia—such a low rate of inter- 
est, long term of loans and conse- 
quent. freedom from corstant renew- 
-l, and amortization of the loan by 
che end of the period through: reg- 
ular payments made against inter- 
est and principal—they are coming 
more and more to make a practical 


use of the opportunities offered by 
the Bank. Consequently the num- 
ber of the friends and patrons of 
the bank is increasing steadily and 


rapidly. % 

In November the farmers of ne 
four states applied for over three mil- 
lion dollars worth of loans -on farm 
lands. These @oans, being at low 
interest rate and for long terms, are 
sought by various classes of farmers, 
Some of them are young men just 


getting started, others farmers 
of longer standing who wish to con- 
vert outstanding obligations into a 
better and more convenient form, 
and just row many of them are 4ar- 
mers without previous obligation who 
are borrowing money to enable them 
their system of farming 
because of the coming of the boll 
weevil, which during the long favor- 
able season just past has spread 
rapidly in Georgia, has covered prac- 
tically every county in South Car- 
olina except the extreme northwest- 
ern corner, and has entered several 
counties in North Carolina. 


are 


to change 


South Carolina farmers to the num- 
ber of 1,745 have received loans from 
the Federal Land Bank up to the 
first of December, according to a 
statement made by an official of the 
bank recently. North Carolina far- 
mers to the number of 2,733 have re- 
ceived loans, Georgia farmers, 1,075,- 
and Florida farmers, 1,494. 

Carolina 
to the 


November, South 
applied for loans 


During 
farmers 


amount of $1,186,965. During October, 
the amount applied for was $1,026,875. 
During September, $823,780, and dur- 
ing August $383,750. A glance at 
these figures will show how the de- 
mand upon the land bank by South 
Carolina farmers has increased dur- 
ing the past few months. 


In November, South Carolina far- 
mers applied for loans to a greater 
amount than any other state in the 
district. The figures are as follows: 
North Carolina, $474,055; South Car- 
Olina, $1,186,965; Georgia, $1,148,050; 
Florida, $284,150. 


The average amount of the loans 
in South Carolina is $2,732.40. There 
are in this state 98 associations. 
North Carolina leads South Carolina 
in the number. of: associations, 
having 125. Georgia has 66 and Flori- 
da 68. 


“Our interest collections now 
amount to about $2,000 per day,” says 
David H. Houston, President of the 
Land Bank, “and there is nothing 
past due in the collections. 

“During the past two and a half 
years the land banks ‘met the needs 
of 100,000 farmers in the United 
States, and their service is steadily 
widening as their methods of lending 
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from your fertilizer will be greater 


ROYSTER’S 


The Fertilizer That Made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Tarboro, N.C. Charlotte, N. C, 
Washington, N.C. Columbia, S.C. Spartanburg, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. Macon, Ga. 
Baltimere, Md. Toledo, Ohio 


Norfolk, Va. 


Columbus, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. 


Montgomery, Ala. 





if you use 


TRADE MARK 


« © * 
REGISTERED 
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Lynchburg, Va. 
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money to farmers become 
known among the people.” 
The 


loans 


better 


rate at which the number of 
applied for has increased is 
convincing proof of the growing pop- 
ularity of the institution. In August 
the number of loans applied for was 
469; in September, 853; in 
957, and in November, 940. These 
figures cover the district served by 
the bank located in Columbia. The 
amount of loans applied for in August 
was $1,511,144; September, $2,686,360; 
October, $2,848,522; November, $3,- 
093,220. 


October, 





Optimism Despite the Weevil 


SPITE of the fact that the boll 

weevil spread very rapidly in.South 
Carolina during the late summer and 
fall, covering practically all of the 
state except the extreme northwest- 
ern counties before the frosts late in 
November checked the pest, there is 
hardly anything in the nature of “boll 
weevil fright” among the people. 
There is of course a realization that 
something must be done—that other 
money crops must be resorted to and 
that there must be diversifitation to 
better enable the people to live at 
home; but the people generally are 
not especially perturbed over the boll 
weevil p-oblem. This is due large- 
ly to the fact that during the past 
several years there has come a rea- 
lization that all-cotton farming is not 
best for permanent prosperity, and 
a consequent general disposition to 
turn to livestock, tobacco, truck, po- 
tatoes, peanuts, fruit, etc., not mere- 
ly for home consumption but for 
market. 

The people have faith in their ag- 
ricultural leaders and in their own 
ability to manage the boll weevil sit- 
uation. Consequently land values re- 
main high, many kinds of farm im- 
provement are being made _ with 
spare money, and preparations are 
being made for further expansion of 
new crops. An outstanding feature 
of the situation is the fine spirit of 
coéperation in evidence as never be- 
fore, not_only among farmers them- 
selves, but among all classes. This 
is especially noticeable as to the 
readiness of banks, oil mills,-etc., in 
coéperating to establish new lines of 
farming. There are many people 
among farmers and other classes who 
even go so far as to believe that the 
coming of the boll weevil will be a 
great benefit rather than-a catastro- 
phe to the state. 





Cooperative Hog Sales Begun 


Paton County started the ball to 
rolling for the fall and winter co- 
Operative hogs sales by a sale on No- 
vember 26 of 56 hogs weighing from 
150 to 200 pounds. The hogs were 
gathered at Latta, and through the 
aid of County Agent S. W. Epps and 
Extension Marketing Agent F. L. 
Harkey, who secured telegraphic bids 
and the presence of buyers, the sell- 
ing farmers realized 1% cents more 
per pound than would have been rea- 
lized on the Richmond market. This 
sale is the first of many that: will be 
held in the state within the next six 
months, for South Carolina farmers 
are growing many more hogs than 
ever before. 





Warehouse System Growing 


TATE Warehouse Commissioner 

W. G. Smith has recently given 
out some interesting figures as to 
the use South Carolina farmers are 
making of the state warehouse sys- 
tem. Ninety-six warehouses have 
been added this year and there are 
now in the system 356 warehouses, 
225 of which have cotton in them. 
This cotton, 115,000 bales, Commis- 
sioner Smith estimates as valued at 
$21,000,000. 


The system is more than se!f-sus- 
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Every farm needs the famous S-C Saw Rig. Big 
money made sawing your own and neighbors’ 


w Wood and lumber now in biggest demand 
at top prices, S-C Portable Saw Rig combines one 
of the 8 best American engines and finest saw rig 
made; simplest and easiest to run; 6to 12 H. P.; 
gasoline or kerosene; sold direct at lowest price, 
and guaranteed by South's oldest and largest ma- 
chinery and supply house; easy terms, Write for 
§S-C Engine catalog and special Saw Rig circular, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Richmond, Va. 


South's oldest and 


gy ty and 
House. 













2X ROOFING 


SEA 

ot LOW PRICES To get present low 
om os WE 8 MEWS prices orderCelebra- 
H ted Fox BranD Rubber Roofing now. 
A Toughest known weather resister; won't 
stick in rolls—no tar, no pulp priced low 
+ because sold direct. grade, 1 piece 
4 rolls of 108 square feet with cement and 
@ nails. Any one can lay it. Fully Guaranteed. 
} Write at once for freesamples and prices. 
Slate Surfaced Shingles are getting more 
popular every day for residence roofs. 
o Write for prices that save you money. 

Special! 1-ply, $1.35 Per Roll of 108 Square ft. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,°hichmono VA 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSouth 




























Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 
Get one now. Savethe 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animalodors 
and garlicky flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned 
cooler made. Prompt 
shipment of orders. 

Write for prices at once 

or ask your dealer. 


A. H. REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


69th St. and Haverford Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











"_SABEL 


64 years’ Record of Honest Dealing 
No commissions topay. Write today 
for free shipping tags & top price list: 


M. SABEL & SONS inc. Dept_D Louisville, Ky. 


The South's largest and oldest fur, hide and eoel house 


Buff Orpingtons Rabbits 


For Sale—Buff Orpington March and April hatch- 
ed Pullets, $2.50. Or will exchange a few for 
Barred Plymouth Rocks of good laying strain. 
Pure ‘BELGIAN HARES, ‘$3 a pair; Bred Does, 
$2.50; trios, $4. 


MRS. G. A. RIGGS, 
Route 3, Apex, N.C. 























EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Pevwltry 
i he South. 


m the outhn. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us « trial. 
References, First Nationa) Bank, Riehmend, Ya. 
WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 











—NURSERY WORK— 


WE HAVE PLACES FOR A 
NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN IN 
OUR NURSERIES FOR THE 
WINTER. WRITE FOR INFOR- 
MATION IF INTERESTED. 


Glen Saint Mary Nursery Co., 


GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA. 


DALYFOOD STOCK MOLASSES 


GREATEST STOCK FOOD DISCOVERED 











Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty-gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in carlots. 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, 


Dept. P. F. New Orleans, La. 


NEW SOUT 


Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date 
mill, Grind your own meal and make 
Money gfinding for neighbors. Most 
successful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 


American Corn Mill Co., Wineton-Sadom, N.C. 














CORN 





MILL 














rural districts are being educated to 
the benefits of the system that 
hundreds of small farmers are stor- 
ing their cotton and borrowing money 
on the receipts. Thirty-five of the 
forty-six counties in the state have 
warehouses, from one to fifty-two in 
number. Orangeburg leads with 52, 
followed by Calhoun with 24 and 
Sumter with 23. Dillon leads in the 
number of bales stored with 16,387, 
and Orangeburg follows with 13,- 
473. 


sO 





Farmer’s Codperative Organiza- 
tions Growing 


Te recently organized cooperative 

organizations made up chiefly of 
farmers have pointed the way toward 
a general organizing of the state on 
the county unit basis for codperative 
selling and buying of farm produce 
and supplies. The Colleton Products 
Association and the Williamsburg 
Market Bureau, each with a capital 
of $100,000, have secured charters and 
begun business. The plan of opera- 
tion, worked out with the aid of the 
marketing agent of the Extension 
Service, includes the following: (1) A 
field agricultural agent to help with 


planting, culture, and gathering of 
general crops; (2) a field livestock 
specialist; (3) a marketing special- 


ist; (4) a chain of sweet potato cur- 
ing houses; (5) a number of ware- 
houses for grain, peanuts, etc., with 
necessary machinery for putting these 
products in marketable shape. Two 
other such organizations now operat- 
ing, though on smaller capital and 
not so wide a scope, are the Farm- 
ers’ Codperative Marketing Associa- 
tion of Newberry and the Anderson 
Farmers’ Codperative Market Asso- 
ciation. 





Fertilizers as a Help in Making Cot- 
ton Under Boll Weevil Conditions 


NE important feature that proba- 
bly has not been emphasized suf- 
ficiently. is the fact that fertilization 
of cotton will hasten the maturity of 
the crop materially over where no 
fertilizer is used. Not only this, but 
the proper use of fertilizers has been 
found in North Carolina to increase 
the net profit per acre from $40 to 
$95 or more per acre. 
The.following was found to be true’ 
with reference to the effect of fer- 
tilizers upon maturity of cotton: 


1, Fertilization with ordinary: ap- 
plications of commercial fertilizer 
hastens the maturity of corn on all 
soils. 

2. That sandy and sandy loam soils, 
whether fertilized or unfertilized, 
yielded larger percentages of total 
cotton opened at tHe first two pick- 
ing combined than did red clay soils. 


3. Heavy applications of phos- 
phoric acid in the fertilizer mixtures 
on sandy and sandy loam soils pro- 
duced larger percentages of total 
cotton opened at the first picking 
than did mixtures carrying less of 
this constituent. 


4. The use of a normal fertilizer 
application of fertilizer used on both 
sandy and red clay soils produced a 
larger percentage of cotton opened 
at the first picking than did a com- 
plete fertilizer containing three times 
as high nitrogen as was contained in 
the normal mixture. 


5. Lime used alone does not seem 
to hasten the maturity of cotton, but 
when used in connection with a com- 
plete fertilizer seemed to augment 
the influence of the fertilizer in has- 
tening maturity, as was shown by 
the larger percentage of cotton 
opened at the first picking. 


| 


taining. It has already this year 
turned into the state treasury the 
sum of $12,000, and by the end of | 
the year will turn in $8,000 more. The 
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Short Course in Agriculture 


FOR 


FARMERS AND SOLDIERS 


To Be Given at the 


STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Beginning January 8, 1920, and Continuing for Three Weeks 


NO TUITION—SMALL COST FOR ROOM AND BOARD 
COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 


BEGIN NOW to make your plans to go to the College for this 
Practical Work in Agriculture. 


This Course will include work with 


FARM AND GARDEN CROPS — FERTILIZERS 
STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING — DAIRYING, 
FRUIT GROWING — INSECT AND DISEASE PESTS. 


And in the study of GAS ENGINES AND TRACTORS and their 
practical operation in the field. ; 


It is given at a slack time of the year. It will help you to make of 
yourself a happier and more prosperous farmer. 


For further information write to 


C. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agriculture, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 























Grind Your Corn the Simple Way 


Delicate, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical, 
: Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


kr teal 


Simple—F ast Durable 
No complicated parts, whole machine easily handled, With ball- 
bearing system it is light running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace. Made of the best of materials. Abso- 





lutely guaranteed. For illustrated literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-t, Columbia, 6. @ 











Barnesville Prides and Beauties 


60 Days Driving Trial--Cut Out the Middieman--Buy Dir 
Any buggy illustrated in our catalog will be shipped direct to 
you upon payment of $10. Sixty days driving trial allowed.’ Re- 
turn the buggy if you are not completely satisfied, and full price 
paid for buggy will be refunded, together with freight c' 
Our Buggies are’made for southern roads. Light, strong, and 
easy running. The finish is beautiful, the appearance . 











pleasing. Experienced buggy buyers prefer our Barnes- >= a 4S \/ 
ville Pride and Beauty Buggies. EVERY BUGGY GUAR- \}} N Yr 
ANTEED TO RUN 10,000 MILES. A’ ee 









Write for catalog and money-saving price list 


B. W.MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO. 
S58 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 














PEAS 


WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans 
ean be hulled with all Stan Huuuers if de- HULL YOUR 
sired. The most efficient, durable and . 
economical Hullers on the market and PEAS & BEANS 
7” have been for over a generation. Write for PERFECTLY 
‘catalog and full particulars. 
co. 


STAR PEA’ HU 
GA, TENN. 


Dept. A CHATT. 





























TONECYPHEP'S IRISF 
POTATO BUG HILLER 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fail and 
wieers to vine. One or twoa — — 

sufficient to save rop. Easily applied. 
i POTATO BUG KILLER. 
If your dealer will 


the entirec 
y Insist upon STONECYPHER’S IRISH 
At druggists and general stores, 
notsupply you, we will send you four 35c cans, 
postpaid, for $1.00, 7 - 
Try it on cucumber, squash, cantaloupe and 
tomato plants. Money back if not satisfied. 
Stemecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S.C. 














C. B. WILLIAMS. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Hammers last six times longer than buhrs 


and cost no more to replace. That’s why Williams Little Giant 
does good work for years without replacements, and has 100% 
more capocity than any other t: ‘al of pod using equal power. 


Grinds anything that grows. Makes real 


Meal of Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn, 


peavine, hay, alfalfa, etc. Fine or coarse screens changed in 8 


minutes. Genuine 8, 
ordinary bearings. 


. F. annular bearings—last far longer than 
“Used your mi!) 2 years and haven't spent a 


cent for repairs, J.N. Kirkland, Graceville, Fla.” Sizes for 5 h. p. 


gasoline engine and up; (600to 12,000]bs. per hour), 
With or without wind-sacker and self-feeder. 


(illustrated ) 
full details. Write. 


Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co 


2705 N. Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















HOMER JARRETT 


Who finds it pays and pays 
him well to represent The 
Progressive Farmer during 
his spare time. 


OF ARKANSAS 





- local agent. 


No matter what state you live in, 
you can make big money representing The Progressive Farmer. 

Thousands of expiring subscriptions to be renewed this month and 
next, and you can get the benefit of them, if you will start now. 

In addition to the renewals to be had, there are hundreds of new sub- 
scriptions to be had in every community, 
make a lot of extra money is to represent The Progressive Farmer as 


we can use your spare time and 


and your opportunity to 





making offer to local agents. 


Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Address your nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. 











for you. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


We have saved enough copies of each issue of the last half year’s papers 
to enable us to make up one hundred bound volumes. 
save the past six months’ issues in book form we will be glad to supply 
the first one hundred whose orders are received. 


Price, $2.50. Postage Paid. 


If you wish a bound volume for the first six months of 1926 at the same 
price, $2.50, place your order now that we may arrange to save the copies 


If you wish to 

















Have Youa Farm to Rent 
Do You Want to Manage 

a Farm? 
If you have a farm to rent or that 
you want to sell, now is the time 
to advertise. 
Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public. know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE MER is 
the best medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farm or if you 
wish a position. 

















The Progressive Farmer, 
$4.65 1 year, 
N. Y. Tri-Weekly World, 
1 year, 
Both one year ..... $1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 





$420 Extra Profit 





Ww. H. Graham Middleton, 
en actual test mf $30 want oF ailgaine nate 
him an came — of $420, undreds of ot 

from coast to coast say the same thing. 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 
how when fed according to directions it costs but 2c @ 


gallon. Makes hogs an digest their f 
saves time and money. Acktor ree copy of yese 
end our thirty day trial off 


Distributed by 


American Feed Milling Co........ Asheville, N. C. 
Marshall & Summefs............. Columbia, 8. C, 
McCord Bros., 65 Central Ave........ Atlanta, Ga. 
Oe or ae Charleston, 8. C. 
A. Ehrlich & Bro. Gro. Co......... Savannah, Ga. 
A. D. Davis. Packing Co............. Mobile, Ala 
Herndon Carter Co..........0..... Louisville, Ky. 
ie Ug Pere Memphis, Tenn 
Winer- Feed Company......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“Shall I Keep a Few Sheep?” 


WISH more farmers in the South 

would ask themselves this question 
and then give it more thought. No, 
don’t buy a large flock, but look at 
your farm conditions and crawl into 
the game before you run. 

A small flock may be a source of 
profit, while a large flock may be a 
failure. Livestock well fed are a 
profit, half-fed a failure; so with 
sheep, study your available pasture or 
grazing lands. How many separate 
pastures or grazing lands have you? 
What are the conditions of your 
fences? It takes a better fence to 
hold hogs than sheep. If the bot- 
tom strands of wire are fairly close 
together there is not much danger 
of sheep crawling through. 

Sheep are better adapted to the 
high lands. On damp bottom lands 
they are more subject to intestinal 
parasites, which in my opinion are a 
greater menace than the sheep-kill- 
ing dog. However, with frequent 
change of pasture and breeding the 
ewes for early lambs and keeping 
the lambs by themselves as soon as 
they are weaned, this trouble can be 
reduced to a minimum. If sheep 


day, they should be removed to the 
high lands for the rest period at 
night. 

What returns may one expect on 
the investment from a few ewes? 
Good ewes have been bought, say. in 
August at from $106 to $12 per head, 
and let us see what we may reason- 
ably expect from 20 ewes at $12 per 
head and a good purebred ram at $50. 
That would be an investment of $290. 
The ram should be put with the flock 
September 1, and your lambs should 
be dropping in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

By having patches of rye, rape or 
oats for the ewes with lambs to graze 
on, you will find the lambs make re- 
markably quick growth, because this 
green feed stimulates the milk flow 
of the ewes, on which the lamb makes 
cheap meat and is ready for the mar- 
ket at a season of the year when the 
highest prices are paid for spring 
lambs. By the time spring pastures 
come the lamb is large enough to get 
some grazing in addition to its milk. 
These lambs should be ready for mar- 
ket from May 15 to June 1, and should 
weigh by that time an average of 70 
pounds. 

Top lambs this year have brought 
20 cents per pound on foot at this 
season, but we will figure on a 
17-cents-per-pound basis. Twenty 
lambs at an average of 70 pounds 
would be 1,400 pounds, and at $17 per 
hundred would be $238. Figuring the 
average wool clip from your ewes 
and ram at 5 pounds per head at 50 
cents per pound would add $54.50, or a 
total income of $290. 

Such results as this are being ob- 
taihed by farmers in the South and if 
such livestock will pay such good re- 
turns on the investment and in so 
short a time surely it will pay to give 
this industry some thought and the 
sheep attention after you get them. 

G. W. HUMPHREY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Milk Pail’s Care Is Good Business 





HERE is no royal way to take 
proper care of the milk pail, says 
Harold Macey, Bacteriologist with 


the Dairy Division at University of 
Minnesota farm. It is a responsibil- 
ity, requiring real care and labor, that 
should not be dodged. 





Tomorrow morning when you finish 
milking, he advises, rinse the pails out 
with cold water, then with some hot 
water and soap powder scrub them 
thoroughly with a good brush. Be 
sure that all the corners and seams 








graze on low damp lands during the 


are well cleaned. After that, rinse 
out the pails with warm or hot water 
Then scald them with boiling wate; 
or steam them if there is some wa: 
of getting steam. When you feel tha: 
they are absolutely clean turn them 
upside down on a rack to dry—over a 
heater or out in the sunlight. 

When you are ready to milk in the 
evening, you will find the pails clean, 
‘dry, and sweet. The bacteria have 
had a very hard day of it. Handle the 
pails as carefully after the evening 
milking. When the fresh milk enters 
these pails it will find a clean berth. 





Local and State Livestock Associ- 
ations a Great Benefit to 


the Industry 
HERE is probably no branch of 
Southern agriculture where or- 


ganization will give more and quicker 


results than in the livestock indus- 
try. 

We have attended a number of 
sales this fall held under the aus- 


pices of either local or state organ- 
izations, and all of these sales have 
stimulated interest in better hogs and 
cattle in the sections where they 
were held. 

These sales didn’t break any price 
records or set new high points in 
averages, but in most cases the ani- 
mals sold for their worth, and the 
livestock industry was benefitted by 
the distribution of better seed stock. 
In most cases these sales were pa- 
tromized by farmers or small brecders 
who were looking for animals to im 
prove small herds or start new ones. 

In some cases animals were sold 
that should have gone to the butch- 
er, but for every poor individual séid 
there were five good ones that went 
out to do good. A little more care 
on the part of the managers of these 
sales will serve to keep out the poor 
animals and will do much to raise 
the standard of the offerings. 

The state and Federal extension 
workers have been very active in the 
organization of these associations, 
and they will be glad to help in your 
community. Take it up with your 
county agent and the state specialist 
at your state college. L. fT. W. 





Care Should Be Given to Selecting 
Brood Sows 


ELECTING sows to breed for 
spring litters is a matter of con- 
siderable importance and could prof- 
itably be given closer attention than 
it is commonly accorded, says Mr. W. 


W. Shay, Swine Extension Special- 
ist for the Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


In the first place, it is usually a 
mistake to kill the mature sow that 
has raised a good litter. She should 
be retained in the breeding herd un- 
less there is some good reason for 
discarding her. Reliable records 
show that sows, on the average, far- 
row and raise more and better pigs 
in the second and subsequent litters 
than they do the first. 

It is well to study a sow very close- 
ly before deciding to breed her, and 
when she has raised a good litter 
she should be further developed and 
retained if she has proved worthy. 
After she has weaned her first litter 
she will make easy and fairly rapid 
gains if properly fed, and should con- 
tinue to gain in growth and weight 
right up to the time she farrows a 
second litter. 
because the price of pork 
has fallen is no reason for discon- 
tinuing its production in a reason- 
able quantity on most farms. 


Simply 


Don’t miss reading “Huckleberry Finn.’ 
The synopsis makes it possible for you to 
begin it now. 
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Cheaper to Raise Horses and Mules 
Than to Buy Them, Says 
Commissioner Harris 
7 IS cheaper to raise horses and 

mules in South Carolina than it is 
to buy them—cheaper by one-half,” 
savs Commissioner of Agriculture B. 
Harris, who has had enough experi- 
ence to know what he is talking about, 
“There is no state in the United States 
that raise a horse or mule or 
pound of pork or dairy products or 
pound of mutton any cheaper than 


can 


can be done in the state of South 
Carolina. We now know that the boll 
weevil will invade South Carolina, for 


he’s here. And it now behooves the 
people of this state to diversify their 
farming so as to raise everything that 
the farmer will need tor food for him- 
self and family and feed for the live- 
stock on his farm. What little cot- 
ton he grows will be his own and he 
able then to name his own 
In facet, diversified agriculture 
is the only system by which a farm 
can be made a business enterprise. 
Now, let’s see if the above statement 
the 


will be 
price. 


as to cost of raising colts is a 
fact. 

“A farmer needs only 144 acres to 
pasture and raise all the feed a colt 
will need from the time it is six 
months until it is three years old, 
and ready for the collar. How would 
I plant this land to do this? I will 
answer from experience. Sow the 
one-fourth acre in Bermuda grass and 
the acre lot.in oats, wheat and vetch. 
Sow by October 10 and cut about 15th 
of May when the grain gets in the 
dough state. Immediately break this 
stubble and plant in corn of some 
early variety. 

“Il would build a stable in one cor- 
ner of the grass lot and make a loft 
to hold 2% tons of hay, to have the 
feed handy. I would repeat this for 
three years, and by putting the ma- 
nure back on the soil, I would reduce 
the fertilizer bill and improve the lot 
every year. At the end of three years 
when the mule is sold I would have 
at least $35 worth of feed on hand. 

“Instead of a farmer buying a mule 
every year or two, he could raise at 
least one or two every year. The 
mares would perform about as much 
farm. work as mules up to the very 
foaling time, and the farmer would 
be saved the expense of buying fresh 
stock from time to time. 


“Since I have been farming, 39 
years, I have never bought a horse, 
and I don’t use mules. I bought a 
filly colt for $30 before I married and 
] have raised every horse that I have 
used on my farm ever since. There is 
no good in a mule when he lies down 
and dies, but a mare will leave the 
farm well stocked when she goes, 
and will have @one as much work as 
ihe mule. 

‘The amount of money spent 
of South Carolina for mules 
horses is a shame when we consider 
that it could all bé saved, and that 
we would, by raising more livestock, 
grow more grain at home instead of 
buying it also at fancy prices. Re- 
cently I had some of the inspectors of 
this department to take a census of 
mules and horses bought in some of 
the counties. Here are some of the 

tartling figures :— 

“In Lee county, 1,300 head bought, 
average price $225, total $295,000; Dar- 
lington, 1,200. head, average price $225, 
total $250,000; in Sumter county, $650,- 
(OO. The inspectors visited the deal- 
ers and got this information. These 
horses and mules could have been 
raised in those counties from foaling 
to three years old under the system 
1 have outlined, at a cost of $100 per 
head, and by that method the land 
all the time would be improved. 

“I would be willing to make good 
what any man would lose who would 
follow out honestly and sincerely the 
niethod I have outlined. And he will 
xet a better mule or horse than he 
could buy in Missouri or Tennessee 


out 


and 





or Kentucky. To raise good stock 
mules it is necessary to have a mare 
to weigh not less than 1,250 to 1,300 
pounds, and the best for breeding 
work stock are Percherons, one-half 
to. three-fourths -full-blooded. Of 
course judgment must be used in buy- 
ing mares of good conformation, 
good heads, feet and legs; and bred 
to a good jack. The offspring will 
give entire satisfaction if the colt is 
given a plenty to eat. The trouble 
about raising colts in the South has 
been that they are put in a dry lot 
which is called a pasture, and the colt 
has to turn the rocks over to get a 
little grass. A colt will not be a sue- 
cess if you don’t give him enough to 
eat. 

“If those counties that I have re- 
ferred to had raised their stock in 
their own barn lots and pastures they 
would have saved thousands of dol- 
lars directly, and many more thou- 
sands indirectly. Not in each case, 
but in a general way the South has 
been buying too much on a credit— 
corn, oats, hay, flour and bacon, all 
coming from the West to be paid for 
in the fall of year. And that’s the 
very reason why the price of cotton 
has always been depressed. 

“If we had no supplies to pay for 
in the “fall of the year our cotton 
would be ours, not somebody’s that 
never turned a hand to make it. 
Therefore, I say the boll. weevil is 
our friend. It is the only remedy that 
has yet been found to cure this back- 
number lack of system of farming, 
and to make our farmers run their 
places on a business plan.” 





How to Get “The Market Reporter” 


EGINNING about January 1, 1920, 
“The Market Reporter,” a periodi- 
cal of general interest devoted to 
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Rock Bottom Pricesq<21ctciie sets Saty oneisat 


: profit over factory cost makes it possible 
for us to sell supplies for home, farm and shop at rock bottom prices. Every article guaranteed, many sold 
on easy terms, Write for ““The South's Mail Order House” catalog and protect yourself on prices. 


Blue Ribbon Stone Mill 


LOW PRICES. Order your Blue Ribbon Stone Mill now 
and help cut high cost of food. Many farmers are taking this 
protective step, also to make money in the off season. Méill 
quickly pays for itself by grinding good old-fashioned kind of 
table meal and whole wheat flour for your own use and neigh- 
bors. Mills have stone burrs which turn at high speed; built 
for long service; compact, easy to run and regulate; operated by 
gasoline engine or other power. Cash or small monthly pay- é 
ments. Free catalog. Zz 
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Spotless Rubber Roofing Prices Low 


. Order Rubbe: Roofing now and protect outbuildings from winter. U.S. Gov’s 
selected Rubber Roofing for all soldiers’ cantonments in the South after careful 
J investigation, proving that Southern Farmers are right in using millions of square 

feet of good Rubber Roofingeach year. The ideal roofing for all outbuildings, 
furnishing perfect protection at lowest cost. 
Each od denied 108 square feet, with 
Mi nails and cement. Anybody can Iay it. 
#@ Order now ftom low prices of this adver- 
tisement, or write for samples and free cata- 


log of “The South’s Mail Order House”. 


sai $1.34 gay $1.74 pav$2.14 SALLE 


Solid Leather Shoes 


We can save you money on 
the family shoe bill; stout work 
and nice dress shoes for men and 
boys, stylish and hard service 
shoesfor women. Superior quale 
ity leather and expert work- 
manship; comfortable and long 
wearing. Send for catalog of 
The South’s Mail Order House, 
which gives low prices on shoes 
for every member of the family 


Why Net Run Your Auto at Least Cost 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS. Wecansave you money on 
alt repairs for Fords; tools, extra business and express 
bodies, top recovers, demountable rims, shock absorbers, 
etc. Also supplies and accessories for all makes of cars; 
including tubes, spark plugs, chains, tools etc. Spotless 
Non-Skid Tires are best grade, hand made and lowest 
priced. They grip the road, will notslip, more mileage 
is the result, guaranteed 6000 miles and will run longer; all sizes. 








Sewing Machine 


We can save you almost one- 
half compared with agentsqe. 
prices on machines of best 
gtade. Machines have newer: 
features: automatic tension, auto- 
matic bobbin winder, fuur-motion 
force feed, etc. Comes with complete 
set of attachments. Guarantee(, free 
trial and easy terms. - Low prices in 
catalog. 




















a 











Write for free catalog. 





“Sariase™ THE SPOTLESS CO. ™9ikein 


Branch Stores: Rocky Mt., Goldsboro, Wilson and Kinston, N. C. Send Mail Orders to Richmond, Va. 





marketing @formation concerning 
important agricultural products, will 
be published weekly by the Bureau of 
Markets. It will be sent free to those 
interested who fill out and send in 
the following form to the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 

Name 
iP, SN caddesnatheldsiuacn¥ecns than 


Business or occupation 





Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Tho ds of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 


Grind Your Own Feed 


SAVE 20% FEED VALUE 








With the Gruendler Automatic Feed 

Grinder you can turn waste products into 

nourishing feed—saving 20% in value. 

Write for free illustrated circular and prices. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 

074 N. Main St. St. Leuts, Mo. 

















Kind or kinds of farm products in which 
PROWERROON «5 5h55 6 sanaeceuss wheter e cavte ie cac eens 
Then add names of periodicals of reports 
(mimeographed or printed) that are being 








received or have been received by you reg- 
ularly from the Bureau of Markets or any 
other branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





seneee PORTE Heme ROH ee eee Hee eee ee eeeeeeseeEeeeee® 


WANTED! scents 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 





every postoffice and on every rural route in the Souths Write { soday for oer money making offec. 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 





ystributing Points for 


Chero-Cola 


Chero-Cola Bottling Plants 
now dot the entire Southeast 
and Middle West. 

Millions of dollars are in- 


ee ° vested in equipment and thou- 
Y ls sands are employed in its dis- 
coo 5 eS - - - tribution. 
j « Se our 2 eee @ @ Starti with one plant seven 
ee e aun” S eee 2° years ago Chero-Cola has grown in 
ie ——— o% « © _.-£%' e ° popular favor until several hundred 
"eee \¢ eee 5 Bottling Plants are now employed in 
* e; @ee ene ose © oe. satisfying its constantly increasing 
e demand 
0 © Mt oemtes e, peegee © ; * 
a ee ad %e PS e of 3 esa.e A pure, wholesome and delicious 
* e oa e <. P drink, sold only in Bottles to insure 
o 4 ee BS . cleanliness and preserve uniformity. 
e' 3 e, Its growth is f positive of its 
—-— Daas te % %e phenomenal popularity. 
6 06d 8 
ee te 
- . e 
. “* DRINK. 
s 


hero-Cola 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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WE. HOPE our Georgia readers will join other 

Georgia farmers in insisting upon more dor- 
mitory space for their State Agricultural College. 
It is not creditable to the state to have students 
forced to go home for lack of rooming accommo- 
dations. 














L= us begin the new year right. We should 
name our farms and have the sign painted. 
This is also the time to call on a printer and get 
some printed stationery bearing the name of the 
farm and the breeds of livestock and poultry kept 
on the farm. 





M® FRENCH brings out a point in his article 
in this issue that too mafty farmers overlook, 
namely, the importance of being businesslike in 
all correspondence. He walked two and one-half 
miles in a blizzard to mail his letters, got them to 
the buyers, sold his livestock, and after the buyer 
got them home he began to hear from other ad- 
vertisers to whom he had written. In newspaper 
language, Mr. French simply “scooped” the other 
livestock advertisers by being prompt. There’s 
a lesson here that every Progressive Farmer 
reader may well ponder. 





ARMERS generally will be interested in the 

agreement reached by packers and the Gov- 
ernment whereby the packers will hereaf- 
ter confine themselves to meat packing, give 
up their stock yards, retire from the retail 
meat business, and relinquish other privileges 
heretofore theirs. The packers have themselves 
largely to blame for the violence of public senti- 
ment against them. By opposing even reasonable 
Government regulations, they played into the 
hands of their most drastic critics. To preserve 
the admittedly remarkable business efficiency of 
these great packing concerns and yet protect the 
public from such misuse of power and monopolis- 
tic oppression as have heretofore obtained to a 
Serious extent has been all along the supreme 
Object to be obtained, and the judicial settlement 
goes a long way toward: accomplishing this result. 





LErs not decide too hastily about this Revalua- 

tion Act. After hearing it discussed from all 
angles in the last Legislature, not a single Demo- 
cratic senator or representative and not a single 
Republican senator or representative voted against 
it. Not a few of these legislators were them- 
Selves farmers. Perhaps we had better wait, 
therefore, till we hear about the great increases 
we know are being also made in city and factory 
assessments, before we decide that all these 170 
legislators of both parties join in a conspiracy 
against the North Carolina farmer. Certainly be- 
fore we form even a tentative judgment, we ought 
to hear both sides, and that is what The Pro- 
gressive Farmer offers all truth-seeking readers. 
In an early issue one of the strongest opponents 
of the act in the state will give his side of the case, 
and we will then print a defense by one of its 
defenders. Wait for the joint debate. 





OTTON is bringing good prices, but cotton 

spinners the world over are making simply un- 
heard-of profits. American mills, both North and 
South, are prosperous as never before, but their 
prosperity is said to be equalled if not surpassed 
by the English mills. On this point the Whaley- 
Eaton Service, a London financial agency, was 
recently quoted as saying: 

“The cotton industry is making unheard-of 
profits, though handling a smaller quantity 
of material than before the war. The greatest 
domestic consumption is shown in a fall of 
exports of cotton cloth approximately 50 per 
cent. Prices of mill shares have doubled and 
trebled. Mr. Smethurst, a Lancashire manu- 
facturer, is quoted publicly as stating that ‘It 
is a sin and shame for owners to pocket the 
profits now being made.’ Exporters of textiles 





‘ing at the expense of the rural districts. 


made great strides during October, shipments 
of cotton yarn and manufactures being valued 
at two and one-half times the shipments for 
October, 1913, while the value of exports of 
woolens and worsteds about doubled.” 





Value of Good Name in the Business of 
Farming 





R. FRENCH, in his article on page 6 of this 

issue, speaks a great truth when he says 

that the Golden Rule works in business 
transactions. The farmer who has a reputation 
for meeting. every. obligation promptly and whose 
word is as good as his bond possesses an asset 
that is worth more than gold. 

One of the first lessons that every young farm- 
er should learn is that square dealing in all busi- 
ness transactions is the only way to succeed. True, 
the crooked man sometimes attains a measure of 
success, but this success is only the exception that 
proves the rule. If livestock, seeds or plants are 
sold, it is the soundest kind of business to see 
that in every way they are fully as good as they 
are described to be. If a note is falling due short- 
ly, it is sound business to pay this note if possible 
in advance of maturity. And every obligation, 
written, oral or implied, should be met with abso- 
lute proniptness and without quibbling. 

The man who has a reputation for square deal- 
ing is far along the road to success. Make your 
word as good as your bond. 





Only a Fair Return for Farm Labor Will 
Keep Farmers on the Farm 





RACTICALLY ever since nations began gath- 

ering dependable census figures, has 

been noticeable everywhere a decided popula- 
tion drift from country to town. For a hundred 
years at least this trend has been observed, and it 
seems to be increasing rather than decreasing. 
That this movement is world-wide and not pecu- 
liar to the United States alone is shown by the 
following figures for various countries at these 
periods during the past 120 years: 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LIVING IN TOWNS OF 
10,000 AND OVER 


there 














COUNTRY YEAR 

1800 1850 1890 
England and Wales 21.3 39.5 61.7 
BN iriccenn 008 05senks pe tonvewosets 17.0 32.2 50.0 
Ne 13.5 20.8 34.8 
BROBOD. occ coasersce 9.5 14.4 25.9 
Norway ...cccccee 3.3 5.3 16.7 
Sw leoettand (1822) 4.3 7.3 16.5 
PEED. Sed 4 e006 tinted o as eOhbindet ea honeeen 4.4 5.8 15.8 
MEE, ccbhccassnsndatsasdacesonsennes ress 3.7 5.3 9.3 














The figures given show not only a steady in- 
crease in urban population, but it would appear 


also that the urban population always tends to be- 
come greatest in those countries with the most 
complex and highly developed industrial system. 
Thus England, a great commercial and financial 
nation, has a far greater percentage of her total 
population living in the towns than has Russia. In 
the United States, urban population is steadily gain- 
Thus in 
1890, our rural population constituted 63.9 per cent 
of the total, but in 1900 this had fallen to 59.5 per 
cent, and in 1910 it was only 53.7 per cent. It is 
not at all unlikely that the 1920 census will show 
more people living in our towns (places of 2500 or 
more inhabitants) than in the country. 

People have gone to the towns because in the 
towns they have received better wages and enjoy- 
ed better living conditions, and so long as our 
industrial centers offer these advantages, we may 
expect the movement toward them to continue. 
Men, finally, always go where the rewards are 
greatest, and the only way to keep them in the 
country is to offer sufficient rewards for their 
labor. 

So far, we see no evidence that the tide toward 
the cities is slowing down. On the other hand, 
the recent years of very high prices for labor in 
all our urban industries have probably been 
marked by the heaviest city-ward migration the 
country has ever known. This is going to keep 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


up until city wages and farm wages approach a 
parity—until the farmer, for a certain amount of 
skilled work, is paid as well as the town worker 
for a like effort. If prices of foods and clothing 
seem high to city people, let them not forget that 
they have helped to make them so by forsaking 
their production for the jobs in town. 


The farmer is only human: he is going where 
he can do best. Stated in another way, the farmer 
is going to have a fair wage for his work, and if 
he cannot get it on the farm, enough farm work- 
ers will go to the towns to automatically decrease 
farm population and increase prices to where 
there will be a fair profit in them. 


Do Business Through Your Bank 


HE time has come when every land-owning 
farmer, and most of our tenant farmers as 
well, should have bank accounts and pay 
practically all their bills by check. The man who 
does this, putting his entire business on a cash 
basis, usually has a feeling of independence that 
is worth much to him in his work. As we see it, 
there are at least three excellent reasons why ev- 
ery farmer should be a bank-patronizing farmer. 








First, when all surplus cash is deposited in the 
bank we have the bank’s receipt for it, and when 
we check against this account to pay bills, the 
cancelled check itself is a receipt for any pay- 
ment made. In other words, the bank virtually 
keeps our cash account for us, and thus we have 
made the first step toward farm bookkeeping or 
account-keeping. 

In the second place, a good bank is by far the 
safest place to keep any surplus funds. The farm- 
er who keeps any considerable amount of money 
at home is running risks from losses by theft or 
fire that are needless and that should be avoided. 


@By keeping the money in the bank, it is not only 


safe, but exact change may be made every time 
a check is issued, thus doing away practically 
entirely with any need of keeping change about 
the house. 

In the third place, the local banker is one of the 
best men in the community for the average farm- 
er to know. It will pay well to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, and the surest and best way to do 
this is to start an account with his bank. Even if 
the farmer may not ever expect to need to bor- 
row money, it is well for the local banker to know 
him and know his reputation for meeting his obli- 
gations promptly. At some time or other almost 
every farmer has need of credit, and at such times 
the good opinion of the local banker may be of 
great value indeed. 

If you are not a bank-patronizing farmer, we 
urge that you become one at once. It is the 
soundest kind of business and will pay you well. 


The South Is Getting on the Livestock 
Map 


HEN at the International Livestock Show 

at Chicago early in the month the South 

won nine grand championships and the 
Texas Stock-judging Team won out over all com- 
petitors, some of them from the heart of the 
livestock country of the Central West, two things 
were proved: first, that potentially the South is as 
good a livestock country as there is anywhere; 
and, second, that we are getting the livestock 
men, the breeders and feeders, who know how to 
breed, feed and show as fine animals as were ever 
produced. 








Now that we are training up the feeders and 
breeders necessary, we look to see the South year 
after year become an increasingly strong compet- 
itor of the older livestock sections. Unquestion- 
ably we have as good climatic conditions, and as 
soon as we master the feeding and breeding prob- 
lems, the South is practically certain to produce 
as fine livestock as the North and West, and do it 
at less cost. 

We have made a fine start; let us keep the ball 
rolling. 
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\ HILLTOP FARM NOTES 





By CLARENCE POE 








Corn Field Bookkeeping for Hilltop 
Farm 


N THIS week’s Progressive Farmer we are dis- 
[ exssine “Business Methods on the Farm: In- 

ventories, Records, Accounts, Banking, Cost- 
keeping, Advertising, System in Correspondence 
and Making Sales, etc.”—a rather large order. 

* ~ * 

Dr Butler, I believe, originated the saying that 
the most useful implement on the farm is a lead 
pencil. It’s a saying every farmer would do well 
to remember. Personally, I should not know how 
to conduct either my office business or my farm 
business without a notebook regularly carried in 
my pocket and ready at any time to record an 
idea or plan, and then to remind me of it at the 
proper time. Let me put an idea down, and I can 
then dismiss it from my mind until I pick up the 
memoranda for the day’s work and decide which 
things should be done first and which can wait 
till later. And I always keep a pad of paper on 
my dressing table on which to make a note of any 
plan which comes to mind while I am in the 
house. 

A man who tries to carry in his mind all the 
ideas and memoranda which he ought to carry (if 
he works his mind as busily as his body, as he 
ought to do) will waste ten times as much energy 
as it would take to keep a note book and even 
then will find nearly every day that some project 
he should have carried out has slipped his mem- 
ory. There are a lot-of us who find that the little 
girl described our owm cases pretty well when she 
said, “Memory is what you forget with”! 

“The most useful farm implement is a lead pen- 
cil.” A farmer who does not carry a pencil and a 
notebook in his pocket advertises the fact that he 
is not using both brain and brawn as effectively 
as he should. 

* * * 

Another thing, I like to use about this time 
each year is a map of the farm. It needn’t be ar- 
tistic or by any means mathematically accurate. 
With a pencil, a ruler and memoranda of the 
length of his farm on each side, any farmer can 
fix up a map that will answer all practical pur- 
poses. Then with the map before him, he can 
figure out more definitely and satisfactorily just 
what crops to put on each field or part of a field’ 
during the coming year. 


Having indicated roughly the outlines of the 
farm and the shape of the fields, I then mark with 
an ordinary lead pencil the crops grown on each 
part this year. Then with black ink, I mark the 
crops to be grown during the coming year. Fora 
third year red or blue ink or pencil may be used. 
Or the figures for one year may be in script, for 
another year in print letters, etc. With such a 
map it is much easier really to see whether a pro- 
per rotation is being carried out. 

It is also highly important to decide early in 
the year just what is to be planted on each piece 
of land; and to have to make up the map about 
New Year’s helps a man to a quicker decision. 

* * * 


The very first step toward business system m 
farming or anything else, of course, is a bank ac- 
count. To deposit all moneys received and then 
pay out everything by check—being sure to have 
every check show specifically for what purpose it 
is given—is the very A B C of business. Many 
blank checks have no specifically designated place 
for marking what the check pays for, but I never 
fail to write this into the blank space to the left 
of my-—signature, as well as on the check stub. 
One never knows when he may need this infor- 
mation or how badly he may need it. 

- e 


The recipient’s endorsement of a check on the 
back constitutes a receipt for the amount and the 
purpose shown on the face of the check; and no 
farmer should fail to preserve all his returned 
checks, no matter how old they may be. Keep to- 
gether all the checks for any particular month, 
putting them in a properly labeled envelope, or 
else just put a rubber band around them, and have 
one drawer set apart for keeping all old checks. 

It has been less than a week since I looked back 
among my September, 1918, checks and thereby 
corrected an account concerning which a New 
York firm was claiming too much; and only a 
week since I cleared up a misunderstanding of a 
1912 business matter, just by getting out four or 
five returned checks now more than seven years 


old. Thomas Jefferson, I believe it was, said, 
“One single note in black and white is worth a 
whole cartload of recollections,” and this is es- 
pecially true of money matters. 

” * * 


Two other things help me a great deal in sys- 
tematizing both my farm work and my office work. 
These are, first, a pad calendar, and second, a file 
of twelve large envelopes, each labeled with the 
name of a morth from January to December— 
and of course filed in proper order. If I think of 
anything that ought to have attention next July 
15, and it will require only a word or two to sug- 
gest the whole matter to my mind, I simply turn 
to my 1920 pad calendar and jot down these words 
on the July 15, leaf. On the other hand, the mat- 
ter may require a fuller memorandum; or I may 
have some letter, clipping, article, bulletin or 
catalog which ought to have attention about July 
15. In that case I turn to my big envelope labeled 
“July” and put the whole matter into it and on 
the July 15 pad write the subject and add the 
words, “See July file.” In order to carry out this 
plan it is necessary, of course, to go through the 
contents of an envelope marked for any particu- 
lar month on the Ist of the month indicated, or 


just before the Ist. 
* * * 


You can “keep books” pretty acceptably just by 
keeping a bank account, depositing all receipts 
and paying out everything by check. I do this 
with my own farm. On the inside cover of each 
check book I list (for the period covered by that 
book) the dates and amounts of all deposits and 
the source of the deposit—so many pounds of 
cotton sold at so much per pound; so many bush- 
els of peas at so much a bushel; so many tons of 
hay at so much per ton, etc. 


If one adopts this plan, however, he should try 
to adhere strictly to it. Last week a Hilltop 
worker, for example, in making out his account 
simply deducted $5 for corn he had bought from 
me. In order to make my bookkeeping easier, 
however, I gave him a check for the whole amount 
due him, and then Tet him pay me $5 separately 
for the corn, thereby enabling me to enter it pro- 


perly as a deposit. 
* * * 


Then at the end of each year I go over my 
check books and classify and summarize my ex- 
penditures and receipts. If properly managed this 
is not a difficult job. Just take a red pencil or a 
blue ene, and write on each stub an initial or 
word to indicate the class of expenditure it rep- 


A FAVORITE POEM: “THE BURIAL OF 
MOSES” 


AS THE last of the series of favorite poems selected 
by Progressive Farmer readers a year ago, we are 
now printing “The Burial of Moses,” by F. 
Alexander. In our next issue we shall begin printing 
a series of “Favorite Poems of Country Life” and 
sreet center is asked to send us names of those he 
ikes best. 


The Burial of Moses: Deut. 34:6. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave; 

But no man dug that sepulchre 

And no man saw it e’er 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 








Perchance the bald old eagle 

On gray Beth-peor’s height, 

Out of his rocky eyrie 

Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 

Still shuns the hallowed spot, 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word. 

And never earth’s philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor? 

The hillside for his pall; 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers talk 

And dark rock-pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave; 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave— 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again—O wondrous thought! 
Before the judgment day; 
And stand with glory wrapped around, 
On the hills he never trod 
And speak of the strife that ~ our life 
With the Incarnate Son of 
—Cecil Perens Alexander. 
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resents. For example, “W” maybe used for 
wages, “D” for day .avor, “S” for seeds, “Fer” for 
fertilizers, “I” for implements and machinery, 
“Ins” for insurance, and so on with a “Mis” to 
cover miscellaneous items that are mot easy to 


classify. Then take your stubs 8nd add together 
the amounts shown by all “W” items, being care- 
ful as you list amounts to chec off the “W” let- 
ter on each stub so as to make sure of missing 
nothing. Then take each other class of expendi- 
tures in order. The results will show you pretty 
clearly for what purposes you are spending your 
money. 
* + * 

Many a farmer, I suppose, has almost lost his 
religion trying to make out an income tax report 
for the Government, whereas even so simple a 
system as I have here suggested will make the 
work of reporting comparatively easy. I had a lot 
of trouble myself at first, but now I am glad that 
the Government requires an income report, be- 
cause it has caused me to keep my records more 
accurately and fully than I should otherwise have 
done. And a good system, once it is adopted, isn’t 
much more trouble than a,poor one. 


Of course every farmer ought to have a good 
farmer’s account book and keep a record of other 
important happenings in addition to those shown 
by receipts and expenditures. In the case of not 
a few matters on Hilltop Farm, however, we find 
it easier to make a memorandum of such mat- 
ters on the back of a check stub or in connection 
with it. Suppose, for example, we wish to remem- 
ber how much fertilizer or nitrate of soda was 
used per acre; it is easy enough to put it on the 
stub of the check given in payment for the mate- 
rial. Or if I buy soy bean seed, it is easy enough 
to add on the stub “For— acres; planting began 
Ae . And so on. 

b -_* * * 

There are many other phases of business on the 
farm that ought to be discussed, but I must con- 
clude by calling attention to the too general fail- 
ure of farmers to advertise for what they want or 
to advertise what they wish to sell. Many a farmer 
has wasted $2 or $3 worth of time trying by visit 
or inquiry to locate a milk cow for sale, when a 
twenty-five cent advertisement in his local paper 
would have supplied his need at once. We have 
never had a better man on Hilltop Farm than 
one we located as a result of a little “want” ad. 
And a singular thing happened last summer: A 
young man working on Hilltop owned a farm he 
wished to rent. He put an advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer and in a few days received an 
answer from a satisfactory man not two miles 
from the young man’s home—but who hadn’t 
heard the farm was for rent will he saw it in The 
Progressive Farmer! I am eating apples now 
from the orchard of a farmer who had enterprise 
enough to advertise, and am paying him a good 
price for them, whereas many another farmer 
with apples just as good has either let them go to 
waste or sold them for less than their real worth. 

And all that I have said is submitted simply to 
show that in order to practice a moderate degree 
of business system on the farm, it is not neces- 
sary to be an expert accountant or have attended 
a business college. It is mainly a matter of 
just doing the best we know how todo . 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 


Readers 
At they that be wise shall shine as the 





brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever.—Daniel 12:3. 
But rather seek ye the kingdom of God; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.—Luke 12:31. 


A Thought for the Week 


N MBITIONS may be realized in your children 








if you have the home environment which 

transmits to them the ambition. The basic 
need is a home and the sense of shelter and se- 
curity which goes with ownership. If there were 
no other arguments worth while men would be 
more than justified in building and owning their 
own homes for the children’s sake. Like father 
like son! The next generation will not be a 
home-owning one if the present generation 
doesn’t show the benefits of home owning and 
inculcate the home-owning ambition. If you are 
determined that John and Mary shal! have a fair 
show to make good on your ambitions for them, 
get them tucked away in a good home—a home 
that is all yours and theirs. It will become to 
them the very hub of the universe; a very sacred 
spring of inspiration and a very tangible example 
of the prudence of thrift. If you would do your 
part toward making your children’s future secure 
in a nation of home owners—build now.—United 
States Department of Labor. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Do You, or Don’t You? 
Don’t You or Do You? 


No matter which way you read it, the answer is the 
same. You need THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
: another year. 
















































Mr. J. E. Norment, of South Cavolina, writes us when 
sending his renewal a few days ago, as follows: 
“Enclosed I am handing you my check for 
three years’ subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. If every investment I make yields 
such fine dividends as does this check, I would 
soon be numbered among our wealthiest citi- 
zens.” —J. E. Norment, Darlington, S. C. 
No matter whether you are share cropper, renter, big 
farmer, or a one-horse farmer, you will need THE PRO- 


GRESSIVE FARMER during the coming year, more than 


ever before. 

Because, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will pay you 
just as it pays Mr. Norment. We will leave nothing un- 
done to make THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, bigger, 
brighter and better with each issue and during 1920 each 
issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER will contain valu- 


able information on subjects of vital importance to you. 


The year 1920 will be a banner year for Southern 
farmers, and you owe it to yourself and family to get a 
100 per cent production from each acre, as well as the 
top of the market for every pound of produce you market. 


You will need THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER during 


every farmer and now is the time to send your renewal. 


STILL $1.00 PER YEAR 


In spite of more than 100 per cent increase in the cost 
of everything which goes into making THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER 


WE WILL NOT 


Raise the subscription price beyond $1.00 per year, 
unless we are forced to. We are doing everything in our 
power to keep from raising the subscription price. 

If you renew promptly, you will be co-operating with 
us to keep the subscription price at $1.00 per year. 


RENEW TODAY! | 
1 year $1.00, 2 years $1.50, and 3 years $2.00 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Gentlemen: —I enclose $...... , for which renew my 
subscription for ...... years. 
Name ..... ee neers 2 ee Le 


> EP SEE eer 


Route ...... State. . 





1920 because it is going to be practical and helpful to. 





























Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 











B™ THANKFUL’ for the blessings of the 
year, 

While joyful theughts imbue your heart 
with cheer; 

Be glad that you are living in an age 

Which starts a bright new leaf on his- 
tory’s page. 

Be thankful for some work that you 
can do, 

For faithful friends who have been fond 
and true; 

Be thankful for the golden treasure of 

Go tender keeping md istaining 
I ! Charles Uora Meiers. 











Thoughts for the New Year 


OW that the holidays 

us resolve to make at least a few 
good resolutions for the New Year 
and not become discouraged if these 
are broken occasionally; but rather 
remember the old adage we mem- 
orized at school, “If at first we don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” 

Let each one resolve to cultivate 
the spirit of kindliness, not only in 
the home but toward neighbors and 
fellow men, as “There is nothing so 
kingly as kindness and nothing so 
royal ag truth.” Thus with a little 
effort of ours we may be garbed with 
many lovely and admirable traits and 
the world may be just a bit brighter 
and better on account of thes« 
olutions. 


are over, let 


Tes- 


If there are children in the home be- 
sure to have them join a humane so- 
ciety the coming ‘year. Encourage 
your teacher to organize one in the 
school and if that is impossible have 
one in your home and meet weekly 
to ‘talk about the various pets and 
animals, also how you would like to 
see them treated by your little ones. 
Allow them to invite their friends to 
the meetings. Read Black Beauty. 
How often we see animals mistreated 
simply because their owners were 
not taught to be considerate when 
young. 

Be sure to take a few days off dur- 
ing or after the holidays to enjoy 
some of the pleasures you have long- 
ed for during the past busy sum- 
mer and the strenuous fall season. 
Perhaps you have tucked some maga- 
zine away to read at a more oppor- 
tune time, or maybe it is a favorite 
book or poem, or a piece of fancy 
work; the majority of women enjoy 
indulging in the latter occasionally. 
No matter what it is, have a hobby; 
it makes life more interesting. 

Save all the Christmas tree trim- 
mings. Pack them away carefully 
and store the Christmas boxes and 
ribbons for another season; this is 
one step that may be taken toward 
cultivating the thrift habit. 

If all the children have received a 
large number of gifts and toys, as so 
many children do these days, pick up 
one here and there when they are 
left promiscuously in various rooms, 
and hide these away until a rainy 
or snowy day and then let the lit- 
tle ones have them again and see if 
this idea is not equivalent to purchas- 
ing new toys for them. M. T. M. 


A Family Laundry 


FINE laundry room with running 
water in it and electricity to turn 
the washer and heat an iron is what 
my sister enjoys. 
One day about a year ago she said, 





1 “Put out a lunch for John, and bring 


over your washing and the beby and 
do your washing with mine.” I went 
and it was so pleasant and easy that 
I have done it ever since. . 

Our sister-in-law was not strong, 
so sister told her to comé. Sht did 
and her oldest girl takes care of all 


& 


the children. Later we included a 
neighbor, and we do her washing 
while she cooks meals for all of us, 
the men included. ; 
We 
months now, every Tuesday, and we 
find*it easy and enjoyable. It seems 
to me that women could do this 
everywhere, gradually taking in more 
and more neighbors ° until washing 
would not be the hardship it is and 
the darkies could stay in the cotton 
patches if they wanted to do so 


N. D 


have been doing this for six 


What Neighborhood Cooperation 
Means 


UST how far a neighbérhood can 

cooperate in the every day affairs 
of life is for each to decide for it- 
self. There are some things for which 
there is: little or no excuse, however, 
and one of these is poor roads. Each 
man can fill the holes in front of his 
own place and come together for open 
places. We are too prone to pay 
taxes and leave all but the grumbling 
to the commissioners. 

Then there is the telephone which 
costs little and is worth while if it 
works even half the time. 

Individual lighting systems are 
good, but there@is many a water pow- 
er going to waste that would electrify 
the whole neighborhood for a few 
hundred dollars. Here and there are 
mills that use electricity by day and 
would be glad to-sell it at night 

We have not yet reached the place 
of the community kitchen and dining 
room as they have in many places 
but we could well afford to have some 
in the neighborhood make our 
loaf bread. 


one 


A neighborhood laundry should 
pay in fairly prosperous communi- 
ties. Equipment need not be very ex- 
pensive for doing rough drying and 
flat ironing. We would gladly do 
our shirt waists at home. 

The neighborhood club means com- 
munity codperation and the solving 
of a majority of the problems in 
many a place. It means the securing 
of a meeting place, a discussion of 
needs, and ways and means of bring- 
ing to pass anything from a smoke 
house to a patato storage house. 





How the Christmas Tree Brought 
Us Together 


HREE years ago this coming 

Christmas I sat reading an article 
about what other neighborhoods had 
done. When I finished I said, “What 
is the matter with us that each fam- 
ily lives to itself alone? We must 
cooperate, if I have all the codéperat- 
ing to do myself.” 

I made my plans, and next day I 
took the old horse and off we went 
to the village. I got the sawmill man 
to say that he would haul a tree for 
a Christmas tree in the space in front 
of the stores. Then I called on each 
of the two ministers and they pro- 
mised to have their church choirs 
sing Christmas songs. 

Next I visited the school and in- 
vited each room to help with the 
Christmas tree. I had something def- 
inite for each to do. The oldest boys 
were to put up the tree, the oldest 
girls decorate it, etc. The next few 
days the little children were at my 
house popping corn-and stringing it, 
tying little bundles of red berries on 
strings and cutting out funny paper 
figures to decorate the tree. 


: * Two days before Christmas one 


of the Sunday school classes gave @ 
little home mission fund they had to 
the tree so we bought molasses and 

























t 


Saturday; Decembes -27,-1919].. ~ 


sugar and other things with which 
we made enough candy and pop corn 
balls for every child to have some. 

One of the merchants gave some 
red apples that looked lovely on the 
tree and tinsel came from some- 
where. 

We had the tree with the singing 
just as it got dark. We had it at 
this hour so the children could see 
it, yet in time for the men to get 
home to feed the stock. Farmers and 
their families were there from miles 
away. Automobile lights were all 
turned on the tree at the same time. 
Every one laughed and talked and 
wished each other a happy Christ- 
mas while the children were made 
into a procession and marched past 
to the sweets. 

Each of the churches had an oyster 
supper right afterwards. Dozens of 
the young people ate both suppers. 

The school managed. the tree last 
year and is doing it again. It just 
needs some one to start things, 

B. F. 





A Garden Each Month in the Year 
for the South 


W* TRY to have something in the 
garden to eat all the time. The 
cold seldom freezes out everything. 
Such vegetables as spinach, kale, 
rape, Seven Top turnip greens, car- 
rots, and salsify have the endurance 
of an Eskimo. Mustard is ruined with 
a very hard freeze but we nearly al- 
ways have it until January. 

Last year we had fresh ripe to- 
matoes from the cellar, using the last 
on January 27, and cabbage until the 
middle of April. Having carrots and 
salsify all winter, with the greens we 
were not hungry for fresh vegetables 
when they came in. And winter veg- 
etables are more tender and sweet 
than those grown in hot weather. 
Plan to try some new vegetable next 
year. The Chinese Celery cabbage is 
good cooked or raw and is better 
grown in winter. When I see a gar- 
den with weeds higher than the fence, 
not a vestige of green, and bare sun- 
baked yard, I draw my own con- 
clusion as to the kind of people liv- 
ing there. 

S. ARKANSAS. 





Old Recipe for Curing Meat 


ROM an old Southern plantation 

whose name stood for all that was 
excellent in kitchen and pantry came 
a recipe for curing meat that has 
proved invaluable to us and to 
many others, for the last fifty or six- 
ty years. 

I have never eaten a Westphalian 
ham, so cannot speak of that, but 
our hams cured by this recipe are 
better than the Smithfield hams it 
has been my good fortune to taste. 

4 quarts of salt. 
4 pounds of sugar. 
3 ounces of saltpeter. 

This quantity is sufficient for 100 
pounds of meat. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether, breaking up all lumps. When 
the meat is cold rub in two-thirds of 
this mixture, and pack meat in tight 
cask or tub. The next day take out 
and rub in remaiming third of mix- 
ture. Return meat to cask putting 
pieces that had been on bottom on 
top, that is, reversing order in which 
they were. 

One week after remove meat and 
reverse it. 

One week later remove meat and 
reverse again, having poured pickle 
from bottom of cask into some ves- 
sel in which it can be boiled, After 
boiling it, skim carefully, and when 
cold pour it over meat. 

Let it stand another week, then re- 
move from cask, wash it thoroughly 
in warm water, wiping it as dry as 
possible and hang up for continued 
drying. In two weeks, instead of the 
old method of smoking, I apply some 


good liquid smoke. The smoke I 
use necessitates several applications. 
At the end of this process the hams 
and strips are bagged. 

This strip is as delightfully flavored 
as that put up by first-class meat 
houses. As a precaution we use our 
large hams first. A first class grocery 
house in a nearby city offered a prize 
for the best home-cured hams, to be 
cut in their store, and one cured by 
this recipe won the prize. 

MINNIE P. FITZSIMMONS. 

Yonge’s Island, S. C. 





Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
Some Things to Do Now 

N SETTING hardwood cuttings, 

they should be set at an angle, and 
all but one bud should, as a rule, be 
covered. The cutting should be made 
long enough to give plenty of wood 
to produce an abundant root system. 
Usually they should be about six to 
eight inches in length. The soil 
should be packed comparatively tight 
around the lower halffof the cutting, 
but that around the last half should 
only be slightly firm, and the surface 
of the soil, of course, should be‘loose. 

Immediately after setting out hard- 
wood cuttings, it would be a good 
idea to mulch the ground around 
these cuttings for the winter. For 
this purpose, leaves, straw or grass, 
or anything of that kind may be 
used, but we do not think anything 
better could be used than well rotted 
stable manure. If stable manure is 
used, it will serve not only to pre- 
vent the evaporation of moisture, but 
will supply plant food to the newly 
developed roots of the cutting. 

Probably no kind of bulb is more 
easily grown in the house than the 
narcissus. By putting them in water 
in glass dishes and keeping in a 
warm place, they can be brought 
into bloom in six or eight weeks, 
depending on the temperature of the 
room and other conditions. The wa- 
ter should be changed at least once a 
week and preferably twice a week. 
In arranging the bulbs-in the glass 
dish, of course, care should be taken 
to arrange the rocks, or whatever is 
used to hold the bulbs, in such shape 
that they will not be shifting around 
when the dish is moved or the water 
poured out. A little care along this 
line will enable one to place the 
stones so that no trouble will be ex- 
perienced., 

The caterpillar that does so much 
damage to shade and fruit trees lays 
its eggs in the fall of the year. They 
can usually be found near the tip end 
of twigs on the tree. A knowledge 
of this fact and a little careful in- 
spection of the fruit trees or shade 
trees, will enable one to do much to- 
ward checking damage by this pest 
next year. The thing to do is to in- 
spect the trees and twigs for these 
egg masses, clip them off and burn 
them. 

Cut down and burn the dead stalks 
of the tender plants that have been 
killed, such as coleus, salvia, gera- 
niums, etc. They make the grounds 
look unattractive and shaggy, and 
nothing can be gained by allowing 
them to remain in the flower beds. 

Excellent potted plants that are 
quite tender can be bought from 
greenhouses and nurserymen at a 
reasonable price, and carried through 
the winter in the living room. A few 
such plants will certainly make a 
room a whole lot more cheerful dur- 
ing winter. 

Remember that potted plants will 
not need as much water during cold 
weather as warm weather, unless, of 


course, they are kept in a very warm | 


room. Usually once each week or 
ten days will be found often enough 
to water them when kept in a living 
room of average temperature. °* 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood. 
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Use Old Trusty and in 
Six Months’ Time 











With or without 
metal cover—four 








Flood Your Farm §& 
With Well-Hatched Poultry 


Do » pots know that the profits on 4 or 5 good hens could 
equal the value of a load of hay? Think of what a few dozen or a 
few hundred could you. Remember it doesn’t take an extra 
acre of land on your to ye a profitable return on a big flock of 
chickens, Turn more poultry into profits this year with 


etirmeameceensa tee 







Way te Lal sy Oy 
Bie hatch and years Fa 


in 
Handy reliable, a and sells at a low 
it’s made in the world’ 5 TL Ft 
brooder factory. 


Send for My AB C of 
Poultry Profits 
a72-page book, size 9x12 inch one- 
fifth catalog and four- ‘fifths a hel fal books tes any 
one wanting to make m: [= _—- Let me 
you a copy free. 
H. H. JOHNSON, The Sneubeter Man.” 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


Get an “ENTERPRISE” 
—the knife and plate chopper 


Note the perforated steel 
plate in end of chopper. A 
sharp four-bladed steel 
knife revolves against the 
inner sutface of this plate. 
It chops—like the butcher’s 
keen cleaver. Meat and all 
food is chopped into uni- 
form particles—not man- 
gled and torn. The food 
juices are saved—not 











No. 10. 
Chops 3 squeezed out and wasted. 
Ibs. meat 
















per eel No. 12.— 
Price, $5.50 Chops 3 Ibs. 


meat per 
For économy, whether in 
chopping sausage meat for 
market or in preparing 
dishes for your own table we 
repeat: Get an “ENTERPRISE” 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 129, Philadelphia 

“ENTERPRISE” “Wicite tar tece “Hog Book” by 


No. 22 
Chops 4 Ibs. Tos 
per mizute. 
Price, $8.50 













FROM KEROSENE 
Beats 
Gas or Electric 


Make your home brig gat hone |, Savi 

oil. Government and leading Un iversity tests prove this won- 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round 

wick open-@ame lamps. Burns 50 hours on one galion com- 

mon kerosene (coal-oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no 

BP caey £0. eperate, won’t — WON GOED 5 Mepar® 


. Prove for yourself, 


that Aladdin has no equal as a white light. If not eatiafied, B= 
turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing_us 
lamp equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 ALADDIN. 


GET YOURS FREED Moricice 


whom a can be referred. In that way you may y at 
= r own without cost. Be the first and write us quick for 
AY FREE TRIAL OF FER and learn howto get one FREE. 


MANTLE LAMP CO., 460 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO 
GEST KEROSENE (coal oll) MANTLE LAMP 


ake = bie money anage ce ful fon pr Our one selling plan ples an expert 
nnecessary. ou withou money. sen or 
See trial and civen PREE = lh you become a distribu 



















“I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
advertising it carries.”’ 


When writing to advertisers say: 
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Fl R J FUR EXCHANGE /f HANGE 


ST.LOUIS, 1S, U.S.A S.A. 


Ship where all the “‘old Gners tip 


—to America’s greatest fur bu 
and selling organization. And the Aye: 
‘ou, because Taylor always 
your pelts up. Find out why more 
than a million trappers have shi to 
Taylor. sate furs abedy ira now heve—one ora bepaie. 
where Se est pean 


F. ys ‘tanned FUR CO. 





will satisfy 















285 Fur Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 








wtrongans take chances. Ship to the | largest, 
furhouse in the businese—Funst: 
88 years—known allover ‘Amer- 
feo abit fairest ne and highest prices. 
hipping tags 


Fansten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 
554 Fansten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














PATER BD BAGH 


consisting of one High 
SS \\ 






Grade 40 pound New 
Feather Bed. pair 6-ib. 


3 See 
All new, elean, caemente, be Dest 8-ounce 
Se ms from 5. he best, cb = 

















For $21,50 we will ship you one first-slass 40-ib. 
feather Bed, one pair 6-lb. feather Pillows, one 
fair full dee Blankets, one full size Comfort, one 
ull fice & illow Cases. Al) new 
icking. Baseler pees of outfit 
le price $21:50. Mail money order 
today or wr: or new catalog and order blanks. 
Southern Feather & Pillow Co. Oept. 20 
Greensboro, Nerth Carolina 





















At Top 


Prices 


We pay the top 
for all kinds and’ kee Ae Fee perk 

Big money for you. rite us now 
for prices and FREE shipping tags. 
Marx-Abrohams Fur & Wool ‘Co., inc. 


Dept G 816 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky: 












KRODAK 


Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Our Specialty. 


Lollar’s Kodak Parlor 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 





Box 922, Lyric Building. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


i. 














Parcel Post: 





“HOW I PROMOTE A LOVE OF READING IN MY FAMILY” 


The Subject for January Will Be: enssticnmen in Marketing Through 
How Customers Were Found,” Etc. 








SUPPOSE 


SUPPOSE no jolly chaps had known 
What books the boys like best— 

No Kingsley, Scott and Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest. 





Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his Isle; 

Suppose the clever Robinson 
Had not been wrecked in style. 


Suppose King Arthur and hts knights, 
Don Quixote and the Cid, 
Had never had a chronicler 
To tell what deeds they did 


Suppose corsair or buccaneer 
ere a forgotten word; 
Suppose of Indians and of scouts 
Ro boy had ever heard. 


Suppose the world was still too young, 
ion had not thought of books; 
Suppose there were no libraries, 
No cosy reading nooks. 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When I was very small, 
Suppose I knew no alphabet, 
And could not read at all. 


Suppose,—it is too horrible, 
To think it might be true! 
On rainy days and winter nights 
What could a fellow do? 
—From Abbie Farwell Brown’s 
Posies. 


Fresh 











The Bible Occupies First Place 


A FEW years after I married I began 
the collection of a home library 
according to my own personai taste: 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Cooper, a few English “and 
American essays, the latest works of 
fiction as they appealed to me, and 
history in the form of biographies. 
Of course my Bible has and always 
will have first place on my sitting- 
room table. And my little talks to 
my children on honor, honesty, truth 
and general uprightness of character 
always take point from a Bible quota- 


tion. In that way I have tried to 
make my teachings very real and 
convincing. 

But as my daughter .grew old 


enough to demand “stories,” I found 
that I must begin all over again and 
make a new library. So we started 
on the old favorite, Mother Goose, 
then other nursery tales, folk stories, 
ancient myths and legends of Greece, 
Rome and Scandinavia, and: Steven- 
son’s delightful’ poems of childhood. 
Now we have gotten to Lonisa May 
Alcott’s books, a few of the Pepper 
books, The King’ Arthur stories, ~a 
few of the present day- books like 
“Pollyanna,” “Just David,” “Michael 
O’Halloran” and “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” historical works in the 
form of. stories like “Old Colony 
Days” and “Five Little Strangers.” I 
mean to add to these from time ‘to 
time until the gap is filled up to my 
own Satisfaction. 


The children are proud and tt -of 


their books, each book is like a dear 
companion. I have read to them since 
babyhood but only the best literature 
obtainable, hence the taste has been 
formed for good and not trashy read- 
ing. Every night around the sitting- 
room lamps the _ request is still, 
“Mother, read something.” 

My husband also is fond of read- 
ing so I think we take more than the 


usual number of magazines. Living 
in the country though makes one en- 


joy reading more since social relaxa- 
tion is not so frequent. 
We 


papers besides 


have coming to us two farm 
The Progressive Far- 
mer, The Literary Digest, The Amer- 
ican, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion, our church paper, 
McClure’s Magazine and Youth’s 
Companion. 

MRS. P 
Ala. 


D. KENNON. 
Salem, 





Read “Huckleberry Finn’ aloud to all the 


family. 





Some Worth While Novels to Read 


S A child I thought there were no 


books better than the sweet simple | 


novels of the “Little Women” series, 
by Louisa M. Alcott. While 
tastes have changed somewhat, I still 
love the old stories of delightful home 
life, with its daily or frequent. trials 
met: by those of noble character in a 
beautiful way. 

I enjoy the old classics, the famil- 
iar novels of Dickens, Scott and 
Thackeray and also the first of the 
American novelists, Cooper, Irving 
and Hawthorn. But for modern 
times the modern novel ig best suit- 
ed and of the newer novels such 
books as “Laddie,” “The Harvester,” 
“Freckles” and “Michael O’Halloran,” 
by Gene Strd&ton-Porter rank very 
high in my estimation. Then here 
are Harold Bell Wright’s widely read 
books, “The Shepherd of the Hills,” 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews,” ‘and 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth,” 
which I consider his best. “Coniston,” 
by Winston Churchill, is as good a 
book as I ever read and others of his 
I like «are “The Crossing,” “The In- 
side of: the Cup” and “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” as well as romantic “Rich- 
ard Carvel.” 

We take a number of weekly and 
monthly periodicals, and we each read 
what seems interesting and tell the 
family of the most noteworthy items 
or articles. Whenever all of us read 
an interesting article, book or story, 
ve discuss it and each is encouraged 
to express an opinion. Humorous 
items laughed over and re-told 
and technical articles explained to 
those who do not fully understand. 
In this way a love of good reading 
is fostered which we hope will last 
throughout life in our family. 


MRS. R. A. WITT. 


are 


Liling, Texas. 
Read Books Aloud and Discuss 
Them 


EADING good books is so essen- 
tial to the development of our 
mental and moral being that every- 


thing should be done to get each 
member of the family to read and 
understand some of the best ones. 


And to gain a thorough appreciation 
of a-book I know of no better method 
of reading than for the whole family 
to.enjoy a book at the same time by 
some member’s reading it aloud. By 
this means the book may be dis- 
cussed and thereby get a deeper im- 
pression on our minds. 

In our family we have read many 
volumes this way. Sometimes the 
boys come in’from work too tired: to 
read, they say, but are willing for 
me to read some interesting book or 
story to them. 

I find a great deal of pleasure in 
entertaining my big brothers this way 
and at the same time they may keep 
up with the latest authors when pos- 
sibly if they had to do all the read- 
ing they would select some other 
means of spending their leisure time. 

. FLOSSIE MURRAY. 
LS oe 


Benson, 





How to Open a New Book © 


HE life of a new book is very much 

lengthened if one will have a care 
in opening the volume the first time. 
Hold the book upright between your 
two hands and open a few pages from 
the, back gently but firmly. Then 
open a few from the front and con- 
tinue doing. this until you have 
opened the whole book. The binding 
is not likely to break if one will ob- 
serve this precaution. 
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SAVE $10.00 
1 25-1b. bed, 1 pair 6 Ib. 
pillows, 1 pr. blankets, 
(full size), 1 counter- 
e(largesize),all GZ 








40- Ibe. $12. = “Two 3-Ib. 

pillo’ New feata- 

ers, best ticki . $1,000 cash ‘deposit in bank to 
guarantee satisfaction or money back. Mail order 
today or write for new catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102, Chariette, N. C. 



















AGENTS WANTED 


We are looking for responsible and reputable agents 
to.sell a complete line of paints to farmers. 

ie a permanent position with a company that works 

> 4 profit-sharing basis and consists of a line that. 
‘ou will be proud to sell your neighbors and friends. 

This is not a ‘proposition for the ordinary “‘fly by 

night’ agent, but a solid business ooeg with 

opportunity for advancement and succes 

E. Lehman, Sec’y., Box 176, Sta. B, Cleveland, 0. 


FREE 


Write this prninute for rice: sh glashing catalog 
*“*FEATH CTS and B ote ** sent 

REE page erem: rammed with pikeGt ACTORY 
OFFERS cndaed ing all middlemen. We vai c. 0. D. 
and give ironelad Rosi oe ACK GUARANTEE backed 
by four banks. BEFORE you write elsewhere, Lew 
FOR THIS PURITY BOO B. C. 


313 Spark St., 
PURITY BEDDING COMPANY, g12 Sonrkman Sk, 
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iron; triple walls 


per tank, ok nereery ,egg tester, 


er- 
mometer, * triak—money back 
if not O.K.- Write for FREE catalog. 
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WHEN THE COWS ARE STABLED 


dirt and filth stick to the flanks and udders and fall 
into the milk pail. Clip the parts every three or fous 
weeks, wipe off in a jiffy before milking and get pure, 
wholesome milk. A Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Ma- 
chine will clip the parts in 5 minutes. Also good for 
clipping horses and mules. Lasts a lifetime. Price 
$12.75. Get one from your dealer’s or send $2 and 
pay balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE, SHAFT COMPANY, 
12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, mm. 


—ORDER A HYGIENIC BED— 


right from this ad. Don’t wait! Absolutely no risk. 
We have $500.00 deposited bor the Securities Saving 
Rank, Charlotte, N. C., A de UARANTEE SATISFAC- 
K. Now feathers, best ticking. 
I $10.20; 30 Ms,, $11.20; 35 a os 
PILLOWS, pair, 5- D., $1 .80; 6-B., $2.60 RDER 
TODAY, .or request catalog 

HYGIENIC BED CoO., Dest. H, CHARLOTTE, W. C. 



















WRITE FOR OUR 


OTN sh Munna. Co, 


814 Tower Bidg., Chicago. 
692 Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of purebred land and 
water fowls. Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas. and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for ane: — this paper when 
oo writing. 

4. R. SCIRCLES THORNTOWN, IND. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 
ALL STYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, SEND 10 

CENTS. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL 

Dept. 46, Indianapolis, Ind. 


































DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 


If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 
to pay for it. 

This Book and a Year’s Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 
Both for $1.25. 

It will probably save you enough money im ene 40g 
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of 44-inch material. 


R 3058-3050—-A Smart Costume.—Blouse 3058 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, t , 
in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
this costume 
skirt measures about 1% yard at the foot. 
3038-3040—A Stylish Costume.—Waist 3038 cut in 6 sizes: 
sizes: 

The entire dress will require 8 yards of 42-inch material for a med- 
The skirt measures about 1 2-3 yards at the foot. 

3046-3048—Business Costume.—Waist 3046 cut in 6 sizes: 3 
Size 38 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
one-piece skirt, 25¢ yards of 48-inch material if cut crosswise, and 2% yards of 
S With front and back seams 1. 
inch material will be required if cut with front edges straight, and 24 yards if 
The 


bust measure. Skirt 3050 cut 
measure. For a Medium size 
material. The 


bust measure. Skirt 3040 cut in 6 
measure. 


ium size, 


bust measure. 
7 sizes: 22, 


54-inch material if cut lengthwise. 


front and back edges are cut bias. 
foot. 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 








3034—A Popular Style.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














3, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 25 yards 


38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


will require 534 yards of 44-inch 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 inches waist 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
Skirt 3048 cut in 
Size 24 requires for a 


2% yards of 54- 


skirt measures about 2'%4 yards at the 


Ten days required to fill orders 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer 











| APPLE RECIPES | 


THE apple is one of.our most wholesome 
fruits. The acid in it stimulates the liver. 
In addition the apple contains organic min- 





eral elements that go to build bone and 
nerve tissue. 
Here are some apple recipes; enough to 


have them once a day and not grow weary 
of them: 


APPLES AND RICE 


with cooked 


cored apples ‘ 
Bake until 


brown sugar. 


Fill cavities 0° 
rice. Add a litt. 
apples are tender. 


DUTCH APPLE CAKE 


One cup whole wheat’ flour, 1 cup white 
flour, 1 tablespoon crisco, % cup sugar, 1 
egg, 1 cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 4 tart apples, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon. Sift dry ingredients. Cut in crisco 
with knife, add milk. Pour in a buttered pie 
dish, press the pared, quartered apples into 
dough, sprinkle with a little brown sugar 
and cinnamon, Bake in hot oven about 25 
minutes. 


STUFFED APPLES 
Core apples, fill cavities with sultana rais- 


ins that have soaked in cold water for a few 
hours. Bake until apples are tender, 


FRIED APPLES 


Wipe apples, cut in round slices about 4 
inch thick. Fry in olive oil. Before serving 


sprinkle with a little brown sugar. 

APPLE PUDDING 
One cup white flour, 1 cup whole wheat 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking 


powder, % cup brown sugar, 1 cup water, 1 
tablespoon crisco. Sift dry ingredients. Mix 
with water, add melted crisco. Place in 
bottom of buttered baking dish, cover with 
sliced apples that. have been cored and peel- 
ed. Bake about 25 minutes in rather hot 
oven. 


APPLE MINCEMEAT 


Six apples, 1 lemon, juice and rind, 2 cups 
currants, 1 cup sultana raisins, 1 cup brown 
Sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
ground cloves, % teaspoon ginger. Peel, core 
and’ chop apples. Add-rind-of lemon, cur- 
rants and raisins. Chop mixture. Place in 
kettle, add -a little water, lemon. juice and 
spices, boil slowly for about 1 hour. This 
quantity is sufficient for two piles. 


APPLE SAUCE CAKE 


One and % cups white flour, 1 cup whole 
wheat flour, 1 cup brown sugar, % cup 
crisco, or other vegetable fat, 1 cup seedless 
raisins, 1 cup currants, 14 cups apple sauce, 
2 teaspoons baking soda, %+ teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon cloves. Cream 
sugar and crisco, add apple sau¢e, sift. flour, 
soda, spices and salt, add to first mixture. 
Then stir in raisins and currants. Bake in 
moderate oven about 1%4 hours. Make frost- 
i Peel 2 apples, grate. . Mix 
in 2 cups powdered sugar and spread over 
cake, 


APPLE MERINGUE 


Core 6 large apples, bake until tender. Re- 
move skins; beat pulp with spoon, sweeten, 
then add whites of two eggs beaten stiff. 


BAKED APPLES AND TAPIOCA 


_ Cook 1 cup tapioca in double boiler until 
it is transparent. Peel and core about 6 
apples. Place in pan. Pour some brown 
Sugar and the cooked tapioca over apples. 
Bake in moderate oven 20 minutes. Serve 
with milk and cream. 


SCALLOPED APPLES 


Bread crumbs, 6 apples, % cup brown su 
ar, cinnamon. -Pare and slice apples. Cover 
bottom of buttered baking dish with layer of 


crumbs; sprinkle with sugar and a little cin- 
namon Next add layer of apples; repeat 
until dish_is almost full. Have last layer of 
crumbs. Bake about 40 minutes in moderate 


oven. 
2 
APPLES AND RAISINS 
Five apples, 2 cups seedless raisins, % cup 
water. Pare, core and quarter apples. Place 


in an earthen bean pot with water and rais- 
ins that have been soaked in water over 


night. Bake slowly for four or more hours. 
STUFFED APPLES 
Core apples, fill cavities -with cooked, 


sweetened cranberries. 


Bake until apples are 
tender. 


NELLIE PERICE. 


QUESTIONS ASKED AND 
ANSWERED 


“My dog’s ears have small black fleas on 
them that it is almost impossible to dis- 
lodge.”” Moisten the places with salty fat. 
That which fries out of bacon is especially 
good. In a few hours you can scrape off the 
fleas dead. 














* * * 


“Would a four-burner oil stove with an 
oven be enough for an all-purp®ee stove’? 
That depends on the size of the family and 
the amount of cooking done, also on whether 
or not the stove is expected to warm the 
kitchen in winter. If there are just yourself 
and husband, I should say that the oil stove 
is quite sufficient for your cooking needs, 
especially if you have a fireless cooker to 
save the cost of kerosene. During the win- 
ter a good iron pot to set in the fire place 
would serve for a fireless cooker. 

e 2-64 


“Can the gasoline used for cleaning a 
dress be made to serve again?” Yes indeed. 
Never throw away gasoline or benzine how- 
ever dirty it may look. Place it in a tightly 
covered jar or bottle, let the dirt settle and 
in a little while pour off the clean from the 


top and use it over and over. om 
2. & 3 
“We have moved to a house with stone 
steps and window sills. Is there any way 


except scrubbing them to keep them clean’? 
Buy several sheets of the coarsest sand pa 
per and rub the stone steps and window sills 
till all the marks are removed; then dust 
them with brush or rag. 

*x* * * 


“I have a quantity of meat pickled in bar- 
tels that have had syrup in them. This 
meat is too sour to eat; otherwise it appears 
sound.” Try taking it out of the barrel and 
drying it well and quickly in the sunshine. 
Make a new brine and place a liberal number 
of ‘pieces. of charcoal in with the meat.- If 
this method is not éffective it will be nec- 
essary ‘to, parboil the meat with a little 
soda in the water when using it. The use 
of soda in the brine is said to soften meat 
unless it is to be used very soon. 


* * * 


“How shall I trim my last winter’s hat? 
It is brown felt sailor crown and rolling brim. 
I wawt to change it from.a sailor hat to a 
fancy one to wear to church. I[ have several 
gards of orange brown ribbon.” If were 
you I would double plait the ribbon, making 
a band of the plaited ribbon long enough to 
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The only Drag Saw with Arm 
Swing as in hand cross cut sawing 
—fast cutting and free cutting. 


The only Drag Saw with Lever 
control—giving operator complete 
control of saw at all times, 





The only Drag Saw that oper- 
ator may, with reasonable safety, 
move while engine is running. 


The only Drag Saw with handle 
to lift saw out of cut. 


The only Drag Saw that hooks 
up saw stationary on level with 
skids while engine is running. 


The only Drag Saw with In- 
stantaneous Ratchet Lever Chain 
Log Hook. 





The ONLY Drag Saw on which you can get prompt delivery. For further 
articulars, specifications and prices, see our big 3-color circular mailed 
ree. Write for your copy if you want the best Drag Saw on the market. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. (tite, Nour 


Address 


235F Oakland Avenue 


ae A ONE-MAN Outfit 


oes anywhere You can go 3 
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Lever 
Control 
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The only Drag Saw Engine sold 
on a life guarantee against defect. 

The only Drag Saw with a 
pumping attachment—the only 
kind of a Log Saw ‘‘attachment”’ 
we believe to be of of practical 
value worth its extra cost. 


The only Drag Saw that you 
don’t either have to stop the en- 
gine when moving rig, or swing a 
rapidly moving blade up into the 
air, or take other hazardous 
chances. 

The only Drag Saw made in 
the oldest as well as the largest 
exclusive engine factory in the 
U. S. selling direct, The WITTE 
ENGINE WORKS, 34th year, Ed. 
H. Witte, President and~Owner. 






















PITTSBURGH, PA. 
) 235F Empire Building 











52 Big Issues 
52 Big Issues 


34 Pages 6x9 


within ten days. 


The Progressive Farmer: 


Postoffice........... 
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Weekly Commercial-Appeal 
The Progressive Farmer 
Farmers’ Account Book 


A REAL BARGAIN OFFER 


The Weekly Commercial-Appeal is published on Tuesday of each 
week at Memphis, Tenn., and is one of the oldest and most reliable 
newspapers published in the South. 


The Progressive Farmer is published every Saturday in the year, and 
is now, and has been for sometime, 
South, and has a place in every Southern home. 


? 
The Farmer’s Account Book, published by the Editors of. The. Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is a valuable book and is not only needed but very 
useful to every farmer, and will be sent free if your order is sent 


ACT TODAY 


Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $1.25, for which please send me 
one year The Weekly Commercial-Appeal, The Progressive Farmer, 
also a copy of Farmers’ Account Book. 
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$1.25 


the standard farm weekly of the 












go around the crown, catch it with blind 
stitches in the center and at the top. If the 
binding is worn, buy a piece of grosgrain 


ribbon the color of the hat gnd bind it 
neatly. 

Any nation or state, depending upon cer- 
tain products for existence, and failing to 


protect the value of such products, up to 
the cost of production plus a_ reasonable 
profit, against manipulation by gamblers or 
conabinations of gamblers, writes its doom, 
economically, socially and morally.—W. B., 
Yeary, Austin, Texas 








and Comprehensive. Article on 


trating 30 of the 





Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog 


Send ten cents in silver or stamps for our up-to-date Fall 
Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and children’s Patterns, a Concise 
Dressmaking, alsc some i 
various, simple stitches) all valuagle hints to the home dressmaker. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


hi 1 b Samuel! L. Clemens; Co aged. setdene an, by Harper 
Copyrighted, ns, Bs y bp mg gy 


Gabrilowitsch 





the other one, though we hunted all 
around, 

And so, take it all around, we made 
a good haul. When we was ready to 
shove off we was a quarter of a mile 
below the island, and it was pretty 
broad day; so I made Jim lay down 
in the canoe and cover up with the 
quilt, because if he set up people 
could tell he was a nigger a good 
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how he come to be killed, but Jim 
didn’t want to. He said it would 
fetch bad luck; and besides, he said, 
he might come and ha’nt us; he said 
a man that warn’t buried was more 
likely to go a-ha’nting around than 
one that was planted and comfort- 
able, so I didn’t say no more; but I 
couldn’t keep from studying over it 
and wishing I knowed who shot the 





SYNOPSIS 


FUUCKLEBERRYY FINN deserted by his 
drunken father, is adopted by the widow 
Douglass, who attempts to make a “gen- 
tleman” of him. When life in the widow’s 
orderly household is becoming unbearable, 
he joins Tom_Sawyer’s “Gang.” But finding 
terrorizing Sunday school picnic parties 
tame sport, the gang soon disbands. Huck’s 
father comes to his room one night, de- 
mands his fortune, with which to buy drink, 
and forbids Huck’s attending school. Later 
he kidnaps Huck, taking him _ to an aban- 
doned cabin in the woods, but Huck escapes, 
leaving traces behind him to indicate that 
he has been murdered and his body sunk in 
the river. Huck takes refuge on Jackson’s 
Island while the search is made for his 
bedy. Later he discovers Miss Watson’s 
Jim who has run jaway rather than be sold 
‘down to Orleans.” 





CHAPTER IX.—(Continued) 


E GOT an old tin lantern, 
and a butcher-knife without 


any handle, and a bran-new 


Barlow knife worth two bits in 
any store, and a lot of tallow 
= 


candles, and a tin candlestick, 
and a gourd, and a tin cup, and a 
ratty old bedquilt off the bed, and a 
reticule with needles and pins and 
beeswax and buttons and thread and 
all such truck in it, and a hatchet 
and some nails, and a fish-line as 
thick as my little finger with some 
monstrous hooks on it, and a roll of 
buckskin, and a leather dog-collar, 
and a horseshoe, and some vials of 
medicine that didn’t have no label on 
them; and just as we was leaving 
I found a tolerable good currycomb, 
and Jim he found a ratty old fiddle- 
bow, and a wooden leg. The straps 
was broke off of it, but, barring that, 
it was a good enough leg, though it 
was too long for me and not long 
enough for Jim and we couldn’t find 


Reed the “Synopsis” 





DON’T MISS READING HUCK FINN 


ON’T miss the joy and excitement of reading “Huckleberry Finn” 
D just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 
condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before and 
prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and wll the later ones. 
and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 


The 








ways off. I paddled over to the Illi- 
nois shore, and drifted down most a 
half a mile doing it. I crept up the 
dead water under the bank, and 
hadn’t no accidents and didn’t see no- 
body. We got home all safe. 





CHAPTER X 
FTER breakfast I wanted to talk 
about the dead man and guess out 
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For sale by all auto parts dealers. 


~ Price $1.50 Each 




















Fires Cold Engine 


Champion Dependable Priming Plugs are 
better than priming cups. 
down the core of the plug and directly over 
the points where and when the spark jumps. 
The explosion is instantaneous and sure. 


The gas trickles 


For the hundreds of thousands of automo- 
biles which have no priming cups Champion 
Dependable Priming Plugs are imperative. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 











man, and what they done it for. 


We rummaged the clothes we'd got, 
and found eight dollars in silver 
sewed up in the lining of an old blan. 
ket overcoat. Jim said he reckoned 
the people in that house stole the 
coat, because if they’d ’a’ knowed the 
money was there they wouldn’t ’a’ left 
it. I said I reckoned they killed him, 
too; but Jim didn’t want to talk about 
that. I says: 

“Now you think it’s bad luck; but 
what did you say when I fetched in 
the snake-skin I found on the top of 
the ridge day before yesterday? You 
said it was the worst bad luck in the 
world to touch a snake-skin with my 
hands. Well, here’s your bad luck! 
We've raked in all this truck and 
eight dollars besides. I wish we could 
have some bad luck like this every 
day, Jim.” 

“Never you mind, honey, never you 


mind. Don’t you git too peart. It’s 
a-comin’, Mind I tell you, it’s a- 
comin.’” 


It did come, too. It was a Tuesday 
that we had that talk. Well, after 
Friday we was laying around in the 
grass at the upper end of the ridge, 
and got out of tobacco. I went to 
the cavern to get some, and found a 
rattlesnake in there. I killed him, 
and curled him up on the foot of 
Jim’s blanket, ever so- natural, think- 
ing there’d be some fun when Jim 
found him there. Well, by night I 
forgot all about the snake, and when 
Jim flung himself down on the blan- 
ket while I struck a light the snake’s 
mate was there and bit him. 

He jumped up yelling, and the first 
thing the light showed was the var- 
mint curled up and ready for an- 
other spring. I laid him out in a 
second with a stick, and Jim grabbed 
pap’s whiskey-jug and begun to pour 
it down. 


He was barefooted, and the snake 
bit him right on the heel. That all 
comes of my being such a fool as to 
not remember that wherever you 
leave a dead snake its mate always 
comes there and curls around it. Jim 
told me to chop off the snake’s head 
and throw it away, and then skin the 
body and roast a piece of it. I done 
it, and he eat it and said it would 
help cure him. He made me take off 
the rattles and tie them around his 
wrist, too. He said that that would 
help. Then I slid out quiet and 
throwed the snakes clear away 
amonst the bushes; for I warn’t go- 
ing to let Jim find out it was all my 
fault, not if I could help it. 

Jim sucked and sucked at the jug, 
and now and then he got out of his 
head and pitched around and yelled; 
but every time he come to himself he 
went to sucking at the jug again. His 
foot swelled up pretty big, and so 
did his leg; but by and by the drunk 
begun to come, and so I judged he 
was all right; but I’d druther been 
bit with a snake than pap’s whis- 
key. 

Jim was laid up for four days and 
nights. Then the swelling was all 
(Concluded on page 34, column 3) 
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WITH PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS AND GIRLS 





Address All Letters to ‘‘The Young People’s Department,’’ The Progressive Farmer 











INTERRUPTING 


HEY say it’s wrong to interrupt when 
someone talks to you, 
But I don’t do it near as mucl 
up people do; 

or while I’m telling Mother some im- 
portant piece of news 

She is counting up my buttons or exam- 
ining my shoes. 

And just when I have gotten to the most 
exciting part, 


as grown- 


And she ought to pay attention to my 
words with all her heart, 
All at once she says, “Come herel 


I very greatly fear. — 
A button’s coming off your clothes, and I 
must fix it, dear.” 


It’s just the same with Father—he’s no 
better, I'm afraid, 

I always want nim to admire important 
things I’ve made. 

But when I start to show him, so that he 
will understand 

Where I nailed it or I sawed it, and just 
how I worked and planned, 

He'll nod his head, and say, “Indeed!” in 
an attentive way, 

And act as if he saw it, but then like as 
not he'll say, 

Just when I've got-a-going, 

“My boy, your nose needs blowing,” 

Which proves he doesn't hear, nor even 
look at what I’m showing. 








—Burges Johnson. 





caching a Dog Tricks 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Y PET dog, a fox terrier named Gyp, was 
given mé by my uncle about six months 
ago. He is about twenty-four inches from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his tail; 
and he is™white, with black spots on his left 
side, his tail and one of his ears. / 
Gyp likes me and 
where I will take him. 
scratches on my bedroom door to be let in. 
When he gets in he barks and jumps up and 
down to show his joy. Sometimes he tries 
to get on the bed. Then mother insists that 
he ought to be punished. 


goes with me every- 
Every morning he 


I have taught Gyp only a few tricks, 
cause I have not had him very long. 
will sit up and bark when he wishes some- 
thing to eat. When I say to him, “Gyp, be 
a dead dog,” he will stretch himself out on 
the floor, shut his eyes, and lie perfectly 
still until I tell him to get up. I am trying 
to teach him to draw my sled by the rope 
held between his teeth, but he doeg not like 
this very well. DOUGLAS ALSTON. 

Social Circle, Ga. 


A Turkey Trot 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

VERY year for five or six years we have 

had a “Turkey Trot” the day before 
Thanksgiving. This was gotten up and car- 
ried on by one of the prosperous merchants 
of Collinsville. 

Hundreds of people attend the famous 
“turkey trot.” From early morning until noon 
and after a string of buggies, wagons, etc., 
may. be seen on all the roads leading into 
town, 

Then the fun begins. When the streets 
are so crowded that you can’t move without 
stepping or running over some one the. tur- 
keys are turned loose. They are turned loose 
from the roof of a store by a well known 
Negro; Sol. All the clerks of this store are 
collected here to witness the-race. 

Each turkey has a dollar tag attached to 
gis foot and the man, woman or child’ who 
is lucky enough: to catch him, also gets the 
tag. . Of course the fowls. soon. become tired 
and frightened and consequently fly right 
into someone’s hand. The race is very ex- 
citing, and it is best to keep out of the way 
as no one notices anything but the turkeys. 

This is an especially enjoyable day for 
the children. We usually have ball games and 
w gitls sell tags. We also serve hot 
lunches: By night every one is tired put 
feels well repaid when the large turkey ‘is 
set before him. MABEL M. MORGAN. 

Collinsville, Ala. 


The Value of Gymnasium Practice 


F I WERE asked to give a formula for 
keeping the girl in school after she reach- 
ed the high school department, I would sug- 
gest that a gymnasium class be organized. 
So often, especially in the country and in 
small towns, a large per cent of girls quit 
high schoel in the first or second year, sim- 
ply for the reason that everything is so dull. 
If there was something to look forward to 
at the end of the school day, many girls 
would contimue their work simply for the 
sake of that pleasure, and would uncon- 
sciously find themselves interested in their 
studies. 

The boys generally have ball, and various 








been 


drill, with music to keep time for us, was 
very pretty and interesting. 
Folk dances were also taught us. We did 


a lot of military drilling, and had our bas- 
ket-ball games connected with our gymnas- 


ium exercises. 

There was also a social side connected 
with the experiences. We gave plays and 
ice-cream suppers to make money for our 
few needs 

Parents became interested, and asked for 


a day to be set aside when we could give 
public exhibition of our training. 
ELIZABETH 


“My Favorite Games” 


Y FAVORITE games are hide and seek 

and a ball game called “straight cat.” 
To play hide and seek one counts until all 
the others are hid, then the one that did 
the counting looks about to find all he can 
of those that hid. If he fails to catch any 
of them before they get to the base then 
he will have to count again. 

It takes four boys to play straight cat. 
Two boys a few feet opposite each other, 
each one having a bat and one boy behind 
each boy that is using the bat to back- 
stop and pitch. If the boy that is using the 


stinct to live in the same place year after 
year, and have been known to inhabit the 
same garden for several years. The writer 
knows of a case where the same toad lived 


in a stable for four years in succession and 
made flies its food, but the fifth summer it 
did not make its appearance and has not 
been seen since. 


It is very interesting to watch a toad 
feed. Soon after sunset he cames out from 
his shelter, which has protected him from 


the light and heat during the day, and goes 
forth in search of food. They stay out and 
feed the entire night and destroy a great 
amount of: insects, and it is evident from 
the nature of their food that they are of 
much benefit to the farmer and gardener. 


M. O. 





How a Dollar Grew 


BOUT two- years ago I wrote a piece for 

The Young People’s Department and won 
a dollar prize. Needless to say 1 was very 
proud of this dollar. I am afraid, however, 
that it would have gone like all other dol- 
lars if my sister. hadn't suggested that I 
o “something worth while” with it. 

I finally decided to buy four little chickens 
from a neighbor boy. I cared for and petted 




















FLORIDA CLUB BOYS JUDGING LIVESTOCK 


bat fails to hit the ball and the back-stop 
boy catches it, then the back-stop takes the 
bat and uses it until he fails to hit the ball. 
JESLEY MONTGOMERY 
Mapleville, N. C. 





“Electricity,” a Trick Game 


AN INTERESTING game to play indoors is 
“electricity,” a trick or joke game. 

The players form a “line” by holding 
hands. The leader at one end of the line 
holds a lamp, two or three stand with their 
feet touching iron, and the one at the other 
end puts his hand on a window pane. 

The leader then asks him if he feels a 
“pain,” and when he answers “no,” he asks 
him what his hand is touching. He will an- 
swer “glass,” and then he is told that it is a 
pane (pain) and is asked if he can’t feel it. 

ALTIE MOORING. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


| Interesting Facts About Toads 


© ONE who is a lover of Nature -there 

are few things more interesting than the 
habits of «the ordinary toad which is so 
common:in the South. Nearly half of the 
toad’s life is spent in. winter quarters. With 
the cool days of autumn. he. goes. forth in 
quest of a ‘hiding place .where the action of 
frost and cold will not be too severe. Rocks, 
decaying. logs. and trash furnish an excellent 





place. A great many spend the winter in 
the earth. 
Doubtless many of you have seen them 


dug or plowed up early in the spring and 
noted their almost helpless condition. While 
in winter. quarters it is. not unusual to find 
them frozen stiff but .it does not. appear. to 
harm them. 

With the first warm days of spring he 
makes his advent from the winter’s sleep. 
Soon afterwards they go to water to lay 
their eggs, which are found in ponds, pools 
and even running water sometimes. After 
about two weeks they hatch. The young 
toads, or tadpoles, grow very rapidly, and in 
a short time the legs develop and the tail 
disappears. The little toads quit the water 
and make their home on land. 

Only a small per cent of them ever reach 
maturity on account of their habits of living 
and their many enemies. 

It is believed that toads live a great many 
years; and in several instances they have 
known to live over twenty years. It 


other games, so they do not come under this JBis possible for them to exist in a dormant 


head. 
In our school last year, we girls converted 
a vacant class-room into a gymnasium. 


One of the regular teachers kindly con- 
sented to become our leader. The dunth bell 


year. Some years ago a scientist embedded 
three toads in plaster and at the end of 
eighteen months two of them were alive. 

It is known that toads have a strong in- 


my little chickens; and to make my story 


short, the chickens grew to be big hens. 
And just to show you that a dollar is a 
.very big thing: I raised a flock. of 50 hens 
from these four little chickens that I 


bought with my Progressive Farmer dollar. 


WALLACE HEWLETT. 
Breckenridge, Texas. 





Care of Dogs 


ENNEL.—This should be so situated as to 

receive plenty of light and fresh air, and 
should be cleaned every day. It should be 
raised a few inches from the ground to pre- 
vent dampness; there should be a sliding 
panel at the back.to Jet in sun and air when 
the kennel needs drying and ventilation; 
there should be a partition running nearly 
acress it, behind which the dog will be pro- 
tected from wind. 


Bedding.—Use clean straw or clean pine 
shavings. 


Cleaning.—A good combing and brushing is 
ar more useful than a bath for a dog. Never 
use hot water for washing dogs; it should 
have only the chill ‘off. ‘Water should. be 
sparingly used-for smooth-coated terriers,-as 
it spoils their coats. A dog which dislikes 
the water ought never to be thrown into it, 


Feeding.—A dog should be fed regularly 
twice a day, a light meal in the morning 
and 4 heavy “meal at ‘night.’: Morning meal 
should consist of milk or milk and shredded 
wheat, or bread. Evening meal should con- 
sist of cooked meat, fresh meat and vegeta- 
bles (such as spinach, rice, cabbage, pota- 
toes, etc.). Small portion of raw meat al- 
lowed about once or twice a week. A large 
bone for sharpening teeth should be given 
to dogs two or three times a week. 

Drinking water should be easy of access, 
clean and plentiful. 

Training.—A dog may be taught to do 
almost anything you would care to have him 
do, without punishment. Encouragement and 
petting produce better results than whip- 
ping. 


For Wounds.—Do not tse drugs such as 
iodine that are poisonous to the an?mal, for 
a dog is subject te poisoning from absorp- 
tion, also from licking the wound. As anti- 
septics, use bhoraeic acid, either in powder 
form er solution (1 teaspondul to 1 pint of 
water) or peroxide of hydrogen. dduted with 
an equal amount of water. 


For Mange.—Wash bare spots on body 
with a 5 per cent solution of creolin, em- 


condition without food or water for over a ploying a stiff brush to remove scales or 


scabs, then apply sulphur ointment. Treat 
daily, and if no improvement is noticeable 
within a reasonable time, seek professional 
advice. This disease is very difficult to 


treat successfully, and when the condition is 
generalized, is incurable. 

As a Cathartic.—Give 1 teaspoonful ‘of cas- 
cara sagrada. Do not give castor oil unless 
your veterinarian instructs you to do so. 


Exercise is one of the most important fac- 
tors in keeping the dog healthy. A dog is 
full of animal energy, and is ruined by con- 
stant confinement, or by being tied con- 
stantly. 


If your dog has a fit prevent him from 
getting out on the road or he may be shot 
for a mad dog. Put him in a dark, quiet 
place, wet his head with cold water. After 
recovery feed him on bread and milk. 


For distemper the dog should be isolated, 
and given the following: Echafolta, 2 drams, 
water in sufficient quantity to make 4 
ounces. Give 1 teaspoonful on the tongue 
every four hours. 


Catarrh of the Ear.—Apply peroxide of hy- 
drogen with an equal amount of water. Af- 
ter cleansing apply an astringent antiseptic 
powder, If discharge still persist$, consult 
a veterinarian. 


Eczema.—Feed dog biscuit as regular diet. 
Apply boric ointment locally. 


Birds in the Garden 


PROTECTION from Enemies.—Do not al- 
low cats around the premises. Protect 
the. nestlings. 


Water.—A bird basin is a strong attract- 
ion to birds especially where no natural 
supply is near. To make, cleanse river or 
sea sand. Place sand in a cloth bag, and 
holding top shut, dip many times in many 
buckets of water until water is no longer 
cloudy. Place sand in deep pan. In one side 
of basin place smooth pebbles and large 
smoothly rounded pretty field stones. The 
birds will perch here-and drink. The deeper 
place proves a delight for bathers. Do not 
have water more than three inches deep. 


Shelter.—Bird houses attract birds. 

Food.—All garden and field grubs. 
sunflowers for seed. 

Humming birds enjoy salvia, tiger lilies, 
petunias and nasturtiums. 


One Hundred and One Florida 
Boys Attend Short Course 


N ACCORDANCE with the plans previous- 

ly announced in The Progressive Farmer, 
the Fourth Annual Short Course for the 
Florida Club boys was held at the College of 
Agriculture in Gainesville the first week in 
December. It was attended by 101 boys 
coming from 26 counties. 


There were 38 boys who had been in the 
Club work only one year; 36 had been in it 
two years; 15 for three years; 9 for four 
years; 2 for five years; and one for six 
years. The average length of membership is 
two years. ° 


Twenty of the boys present were among 
those who attended the Short Course last 
year. Three boys have attended for. three 
years in succession. One attended in 1917 
but missed-last year. 

One boy is in- the -eleventh grade at 
school; 4 are in the tenth; 13 are in the 
ninth; 34 are in the eighth; 26 in the sev- 
enth; 11 in the sixth; 5 in the fourth; 3 in 
the third; and one in the second. The aver- 
age is between the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The boys’ club rules allow all boys be- 
tween 10 and 18.years of age to become 
members. The older club members who will 
soon be ready to enter college are advised to 
take the Short Course. Eight of these 101 
boys were 18 years. old; 15 were 17; 19 were 
16; 15 were 15; 22 were 14; 10 were 13; 7 
were 12; 4 were 11. and one was 10. 

A course of lectures was given by the in- 
structors in the College of Agriculture from 
8:00 to 11:30 a.-m.-on Tuesday; Wednesday, 
Thursday. and Friday. A_ written test or 
examination was given from 11:30 to 12:00: 
each day. The grades made by each club 
boy will not be announced until near the 
close of the present session of the Uni- 
versity. 

The lectures covered .animal husbandry, 
care of animals and prevention of diseases, 
poultry husbandry, entomology, soil im- 
provement, forage crops and horticulture. 

From 1:30 to 4:00 on Tuesday, the time 
was spent in the horticultural grounds get- 
ting the practical demonstrations on spray- 
ing, pruning, budding, grafting, setting 
trees, irrigating, etc. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons were spent judging livestock 
and on the Experiment Station where tests 
are being made with forage crops. 


From 4:00 to 5:00 each afternoon the boys 
were allowed to play games on the athletic 
field. The Y. M.-C. A. extended them the 
use of all the equipment necessary for 
these games and provided ooaches and refer- 
ees. Push ball, base ball and tug of war 
were the leading games. When the athletic 
exercises were concluded the boys were 
given an hour’s rest and entertainment in 
the Y. M. C. A. before supper. After supper 
each evening they were at liberty to go to 
shows or to entertain themselves as they 
desited. 
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WITH EASE TO 
HORSES AND MEN 


A Williamson Steel Stump Puller 
takes out stumps, three or more at 
a time, as easily as you are ac- 
customed to pulling one. A giant 
in power, but very easy running, 
quickly moved, light, but endure 
ingly strong. 


WILLIAMSON STEEL 
STUMP PULLERS 


Built of Electric Process Steel. 
Nothing to get out of order or 
break, Equipped with the famous 
Williamson Steel Rope Take-Ups 
and patented Power Pulleys, which 
make it possible to pull gangs of 
stumps as easily as one. | 





FREE TRIAL OFFER 
oO 


T 7 
Southern Farmers 


Convince yourself at not a pen- 
ny’s cost. We will demonstrate 
on your stumps before you pay 
out one cent. Write today for 
full information and our new 
catalog with the Williamson 
guarantee and prices. 


Williamson Steel Stump 
Puller Company 
218 Williamson Bldg. Cordele, Ga. 
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CLOSING OUT 
100 BUGGIES 


“Made in Rock Hill.” 


These are our standard buggies 
and are guaranteed to be clean, 
new, first-class vehicles and ab- 
solutely one of the best buggies 
on the market. 


First Come—First Served. 
Open Runabout ... . $84.75 


Top Buggy’........ 99.25 


Best Grade Rubber Tires, 
$13.50 Extra. 


Send your remittance and state 
color and gear desired and we 
will do the rest. Act quick. At 
this price they will not last 
long. 


J. C. HARDIN & CO., 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 














FOR TKE BOOK OF 


101 BEST SONGS 


aac 
10° —containing more than 100 favorite se- 

lections for home, school and meeting. 
Words and music complete; heavy paper cover; 
Destage prepaid, Send 10c. now, coin or stamps, 


[he leliey [20 any 





43 E, Broa ad Street, Ri 
ie Elouse That Made F: 








Send i: r renewal promptly. G 


club and get a reward 
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CROP AND MARKET NEWS 








NORTH CAROLINA TOBACCO 
BRINGS HIGHEST PRICES 
ON RECORD 


Average Price During November 
Was 67 Cents Per Pound—Average 
Yield in 1919, 560 Pounds on 554,000 


Acres 


HE prices paid for tobacco on 
the North Carolina markets 
during* November have been 
higher than at any time in the his- 
tory of our industry,” according to 
the Monthly Tobacco Report issued 
by the Codperative Crop Reporting 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The average price of sales 
during the month was $67.94. Spring 
Hope reaching as high as $86.65 aver- 
age for its monthly sales, and 
the lowest average price on any 
market was $41. The season’s 
average price as reported to De- 
cember. 1, is $53.15, which is 
about $5 higher than the previous re- 
port, including the October sales. 
The quality of the crop as reported 
was 80 per cent of normal (full). 
Though the average yield was low, 
the increased acreage has made a 
production almost equal to last year’s 
phenomenal crop of 330,000,000 pounds, 
which had a value that put North 
Carolina first among the states. 


“The largest markets Selling last 
month show interesting prices. Those 
selling over three million pounds are 
Wilson 4,975,101 pounds first hand 
and total sales 7,646,127, averaging 
$66.16 per hundred pounds; Winston- 





Salem 5,749,453, and total 7,045,006 
pounds at $62.01; Greenville 3,942,523, 
total 4,388,605 at $73.13; Kinston 


3,801,416, and total 4,174,186 pounds 
at $66.77. Rocky Mount sold 2,993,381 
pounds first hand, and the total sales 
were 3,411,008 at $67.64, and Hender- 
son 2,883,426 pounds producers, and 
total of 3,060,166 at $74.83. The mar- 
kets averaging over $80 were Spring 
Hope $86.65, Fuquay Springs $83.08, 
Youngsville $81.89, and Apex $81.25. 

Total sales for the year ending 
July, 1919, were 339,049,197 pounds, 
and for year ending July, 1918, 249,- 
033,374 pounds, while this year’s pro- 
duction bids fair to exceed the 300.- 
000,000 pound mark. The acreage sur- 
vey made by tax listers, shows the 
state grew 554,000 acres. The aver- 
age yield per acre as reported is 560 
pounds, which indicates a larger pro- 
duction than was generally expected. 

“The ten counties -having over 
10,000 acres of tobacco are Nash 
18,244; Wake 17,162; Wilson 15,659; 
Stokes 14,871; Edgecombe 12,981; 
Granville 12,587; Rockingham 12,165; 
Johnston 11,542; Lenoir 10,887, and 
Person 10,18. Of the 190 ware- 
houses operating in the state, 73 are 
within this area. The large markets 
outside draw from all counties with- 
in reach.” 


“The 1919 preliminary estimate for 
the United States crop is 1,316,553,000 
pounds, which is an increase of 38,- 
491,000 pounds since October 1. The 
1918 December estimate was 1,340,- 
019,000, and the average production 
for the five years from 1913 to 1917 
was 1,090,641,000. The total acreage 
estimated for 1919 is 1,774,300, which 
is an increase of 14 per cent over the 
1918 acreage.” 


Average Prices Per Pound in Various 


Markets 


[8 THE following table arranged by 

counties, the first figure after the 
name of a town shows the average 
price per pound (fraction of a cent 
omitted) paid on that market up to 
December 1, and the second figure 


shows the total volume producers 
sales on that market to December 1: 
| Alamance—I surlington, 75c; 1,735,864 Ibs. 
Mebane, 7%c; 2,079,681. Bertie—Windsor, 46c; 
| 846.205 Ths Beaufort—Washington, 64c; 5,- 


3 17 420 
Duplin— 


Craven—New 


’ - en. 5 
lbs. V 70c ; $57,088 Ibs 


incebor« oO, 





Wallace, 43c; 3,980,151 Ibs. Warsaw, 63c; 
6,107,148 Ibs. Durham—Durham, 74c; 5,732,017 
Ibs. Edgecombe—Pinetops, 70c; 1,560,826 Ibs. 
Franklin — Louisburg, 70c; 1,043,639 Ibs, 
Youngsville, 8lc; 4,209,967 lbs. Forsythe— 
Winston-Salem, 62c; 24,432,898 lbs. Greene— 
Suow Hill, 72c; 1,772,200 lbs. Granville—Ox- 
ford, 77c; 6,686,413 Ibs. Creedmoor, 57c; 120,- 
021 Ibs. Guilford—Greensboro, 69c; 1,369,015 
lbs. MHalifax—Enfield, 62c; 1,815,777 Ibs. 
Hertford—Ahoskie, 68c; 1,804,234 Ibs. Iredell 
—Statesville, 45c; 666,663 Ibs. Jones—Mays- 
ville, 52c; 572,612 lbs. Johnston—Smithfield, 
58c; 5,528,863 Ibs. Benson, 52c; 420,496 Ibs. 
Lee—Sanford, 55c; 1,034,867 lbs. Lenoir—Kin- 
ston, 66c; 19,606,818 Ibs. LeGrange, 56c; 
6,029,418 Ibs. Moore—Carthage, 66c; 1,021,051 
Ibs. Aberdeen, 65c; 721,220 Ibs. Martin— 
Robersonville, 64c; 2,934,360 Ibs. William- 
ston, 62c; 3,308,447 Ibs. Nash—Bailey, 70c; 
1,393,484 Ibs. Spring Hope, 86c; 1,508,711 Ibs. 
Rocky Mount, 68c; 12,383,618 Ibs. Onslow— 
Richlands, 43c; 1,697,434 Ibs. Pender—Bur- 
gaw, 4lc; 586,392 Ibs. Person—Roxboro, 72c; 
3,707,538 Ibs. Pitt—Ayden, 55c; 1,926,689 Ibs. 
Farmville, 74c; 7,062,324 lbs. Greenville, 73c; 
20,157,770 Ibs. Rockingham—Leaksville, 52c; 
112,925 Ibs. Madison, 53c; 1,911,388 Ibs. Reids- 


ville, 67c; 3,237,277 Ibs. Stoneville, 54c; 
871,621 Ibs. Surry—Elkin, 54c; 1,337,659 Ibs. 
Mt. Airy, 50c; 4,214,462 Ibs. Vance—Hender- 
son, 74c; 8,268,280 Ibs. Wake—Apex, 8lc; 
2,528,234 Ibs. Fuquay Springs, 83c; 1,914,455 
Ibs. Wendell, 72c; 4,232,243 Ibs. Zebulon, 69c; 
4,016,649 lbs. Warren—Warrenton,. 73c; 2, 
396,135 Ibs. Wayne—Goldsboro, 58c; 5,226,586 


Ibs. 


Will the Edge Bill Increase Prices 
of Farm Products? 


ALLACE’S Farmer, of Iowa, 

thinks it sees signs of a coming 
betterment in prices of fa:m products, 
as a result of the Edge bill and the 
settlement of the peace treaty mat- 
ter. We quote: 

“Foreign exchange has been con- 
tinually working to lower levels, new 
low records being established in 
nearly all kinds of exchange last 
week. The British now have to pay 
$1.20 of their money to get $1 worth 
of ours, and the Germans now have 
to give $11 of their money to pur- 
chase $1 worth of our money. The 
countries ‘which have the greatest 
need of our goods have the weakest 
exchange. This automatically acts to 
reduce trading with the United States. 
A considerable part of the reduction 
in the prices of farm products during 
the past three or four months has 
been due to the unusual weakening 
in foreign exchange. 


Wilson—Wilson, 66c; 26,473,003 Ibs. 





“To remedy this situation and to 
enable the United States to do bus- 
iness more effectually in foreign 
countries, a bill has been introduced 
in Congress known as the Edge Bill. 
This bill has already passed the Sen- 
ate, and after a few changes have 
been made will doubtless pass the 
House. It provides for the forma- 
tion of American corporations with a 
capital stock of at least $2,000,000, for 
the purpose of doing a banking bus- 
iness in foreign countries. Such cor- 
porations are subject to examination 
and regulation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Supposedly such cor- 
porations would deal very largely in 
bills of exchange, and under a sit- 
uation such as_ exists at present, 
would support European exchange 
sufficiently so that the United States 
would be able to do more business 
with these countries. It is conceiva- 
ble that corporations organized under 
the Edge bill would invest quite 
heavily in foreign securities and in 
foreign properties, and it is desirable 
that this kind of thing should be dene, 
in order to equalize the world mon- 
etary situation. 

“While it is impossible to tell in 
advance just how the Edge bill will 
affect the American farmer, we believe 
that on the whole its reactions will be 
decidedly favorable. The immediate 
effect at any rate should be to help 
sustain the prices of American farm 
products. 


“We sometimes wonder if the pas- 
sage of the Edge bill and certain oth- 
er congressional action have not been 
delayed with the object in view that 
such delay would enable certain in- 
terests to buy farm products as 
cheaply as possible this fall and early 


winter. When the Edge bill is passed 











WHITE & RED 
OAK TIMBER 


If you have any Oak Trees 
suitable for making Staves, 
send to us for prices. 


CHARLES REID’S SONS, Inc., 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 








GOWER’S LONG STAPLE COTTON 


My Planting Seed are pedigreed, acclimated 

and guaranteed to be as good as money can buy. 

I have specialized on Long Staple Cotton since 

My first seed came from the Depart- 

of Agriculture, Washingtons, D. C. 4 

I stand squarely behind the following claims 

fer my cotton: 

lst. It will make as much seed cotton per 
acre as any short staple. 

2nd. It is early and easy to Pick. 

8rd. It has large bolls, 52 to the pound. 

4th. Length of staple 1% to 1 5-16. 

5th. It can be ginned on any gin, and will 
make one-third lint, including the bag- 
ging and ties. 

This cotton is now selling for about double 

the same grade of short staple. And why not, 

when the whole world is clamoring for auto- 

mrobile tires and fine dress goods. 

My price for a seed, sacked, f.0.b, Clay- 

ton, N. C., is: to 50 bushels, $5 per bushel: 

50 to 100 hake $4.50; 100 bushels and over, 


$4 per bushel. 
R. H. GOWER, CLAYTON, N. C. 

















MakeaTractor “of YourCar 


Use it for farm work, Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars, 

Write for Catalog 


Pullford Co. Box 59 C Quincy, Tk 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Miil Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. pePt. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


‘DO DITCHING.THIS FALL 


Prevent winter rains smothering the sofl. Put 
land in e240 for early spring work, Get your 
ditching and terracing — uae with 















MAKE $49.00 A DAY, 


be Bagh a > eer Sate raat B 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with en 


f DMIRAL HAY PRESS 


Ca ig 4 
2 
Mi pm ae ma iow.’ 


formation on Em 


gee xcs ou to make oot il 
ADMIRAL SAY PRESS COMPANY 
Box 21, Kansas City, Missouri 


COTTON 


yp 4 it is Ms ~ 40¢ common interior points and how 

get it, and why there will be no big crop or cheap 
in in 1920, will all be told in the mammoth New 
Year’s number of the Cotton and Cotton Oil News, 
Dallas, Texas, January 5th. All the News of all the 
Cotton world. Published weekly. Subscription: $3 
per year; $2 for 6 months; $1 for 3 months. The 
New Years’ Number, 72 pages, 25c. Stamps, silver, 
currency, checks or money orders. Rush your order 
or _ we may be sold out. 


GET OUR PRICES ON 


Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills. Saws 
and Saw Frames, Washing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators, Air Compressors, Air and 
Gasoline Storage Tanks, Lalley Electric Light and 
Power Plants, General Electric Generators and 
Switehboards, Electric Irons, Motors, and other 
labor-saving devices. Stocks carried in Richmond, 
Winston - = and Fayetteville. 
rite for Catalog and Pri 
THE moTOR COMPANY, Winston - Salem, N.C. 


VIRGINIA FARMS— FARMS —VIRGINIA FARMS 
Between Richmond and Washington 
113 paves... 50.708 340 Acre . $10,060 
107 Acres....$7,500 700 Acr Oo 
FRAnT H. COX, AS Hf AND, VA. 
On the grounds and know + 
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a month or two from now, and when 
peace treaties are finally concluded 
we may expect the foreign exchange 
situation to improve, and perhaps by 
that time certain interests will not 
object to the advance of farm pro- 
duct prices.” 


It Doesn’t Pay te Give Good Feed 
to Sorry Stock 


HE interest in purebred stock is 

increasing more rapidly than ever 
before in our history. This is not 
wholly due to high prices which 
purebreds have been fetching. The 
high prices of feedstuffs of all sorts 
have driven home with sledge-ham- 
mer force the great fact that it pays 
to keep only livestock of good breed- 
ing. When corn was worth only 25 
to 35 cents a bushel, even the 
thoughtful farmer might endure the 
scrub; but with corn at $1 to $2 a 
bushel, oaly the rich man can afford 
to feed it to livestock of inferior 
quality.—Wallace’s Farmer. 








Resolutions Adopted by North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union 


OLLOWING are some of the more 

important resolutions adopted by 
the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union at its annual session in 
Greensboro: week before last. 


AGAINST MILITARISM , 


HEREAS, it is apparent that in some cir- 

cles of this country there is a strongly 
advocated purpose to fasten Prussianism in 
the form of militarism upon the masses of 
the American people. 


Therefore, be it resolved that this Farm- 
ers’ Union of North Carolina use its influ- 
ence to prevent the same militarism by the 
national Congress. 


ENDORSING AMERICAN COTTON 
CIATION 


Ww" BELIEVE that the present price (of 
cotton) is largely due to the organiza- 
tion and activities of the American Cotton 
Association, that has for its avowed purpose 
the safeguarding of the price of cotton, 
through warehousing and gradual market- 
ing of the crop in a way that will make the 
crop pay a reasonable profit to the grower. 


ASSO- 


Therefore be it resolved, that we give to 
the American Cotton Association our un- 
qualified endorsement and support in pro- 
tecting our farmers against the low prices 
that the cotton bears of the world would 
gladly force upon us. 


FOR WORLD PROHIBITION 


£ BELIEVE that conditions in every 
country will be improved by the over- 
throw of the liquor traffic. 


Therefore be it resolved: That we give to 
world prohibition movement has been or- 
ganized in this state. The purpose of this 
organization is to “cut out the moonshine” 
in this country and carry the sunshine into 
other countries. 


We assure Mr. C. H. Mebane, the state 
director of the movement, that we endorse 
the movement and stand ready to assist in 
every proper and reasonable way. 


FAVORING CHANGES IN REVALUATION 
ACT 


RESOLVEED, That we, the delegates of the 

North Carolina State Farmers’ Union, 
feel that it is our duty to express ourselves 
on public questions in a way that our public 
servants will know our sentiments and 
shape their acts accordingly. 


We therefore resolve: 


a That we are opposed to the revaluation 
act in the form passed by the last legisla- 
ture, and that we ask the legislature to 
amend the revaluation act, and that all pro- 
perty be assessed according to its ability to 
produce an income and in its position to 
give it a value; and, 

2. That we are opposed to the law chang- 
ing the time of listing owe. property from 
the first day of May to the first day of Jan- 
uary; that both acts will work a hardship on 
farmers without affecting unfavorably other 
people. 


3. That farmers cannot pay this increase 
in taxes; that said increase will cause many 
farmers to leave the state or go to town. 


We therefore demand the amendment of 
said laws at the earliest sitting of the leg- 
islature. 


COTTON WAREHOUSING LAW EN- 


DORSED 


E ENDORSE the Price warehouse act as 
passed by the last legislature, embracing 
both the co-operation and corporation plan, 
but believe this act should be amended, so 


as to use the 25 cents per bale collected in 
tax. . 





ENDORSES NO “STATE ORGAN” 


ESOLVED: 
That the State Union does not au-* 
thorize the publication of any newspaper 


and is not bound or obligated in any way as 
to expense or policy of paper. 
CHEAPER TEXT BOOKS FOR ALL, FREE 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THE POOR 

E DEMAND that the next legislature 

take some real step toward getting a re- 
duction in the cost of school-books, and, if 
practical, toward the printing by the state 
of its own textbooks. We recommend that 
the state textbook commission in the future 
be composed of the state superintendent of 
public instruction and a committee from the 
association of county superintendents, to 
the end that frequent changing of text- 
books may be done away with by the choos- 
ing of these books by competent persons. 
We further recommend that these books be 
furnished free to the children of poor and 
unfortunate parents, at the discretion of 
county superintendents and school boards. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merepents L' farm products in the 
markets of North Car prices in the 
leading markets of the. United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday, December 13, as reported to the Division 























































of Markets. 
E} a 7 3 . 3 34 
TOWN @lem| 3/33/92) %a 
a i . 2* Bm 3 3 a 
3 sis Ey 
3s Ea Se gflsz 5 
Asheville .....+ss0+- $2.00 1. «| wees .|$1.20 
Charlotte 2.00 $2. 25 \sx° 00) yo $2. 50) 1.50 
Fayetteville 1.80} 2.50} 1. 00) $3.00} 2.50) 1.00 
Hamlet ... 1.90 ee | 2.257 1,25 
Raleigh 1.90) 2.75 ‘$8 2.50) 2.50) 1.00 
Scotland Neck :| 1.90} . Loe 275 3.00) 1.75 
+ Potatoes—Asheville, “725 ewt. ; y/o 
$2.50 Fayetovilie, $2.40 bu.; *naleigh, $4.75 bag; 
Scotland’ Neck, K 
miemaoteaiiena | ect: Virginia peanuts, 8c Ib.; 
Spanish peanuts, 9c Ib. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, meee, bees POULTRY 
AND 
& 
yt ES toot 
TOWN a ‘. 8 go ie 
28/95]. | 24 | 2@| 35 eg 
8|22| 8 |f2 |e) £8 | 28 
[Sf 109! 2 iad imal os ! og 
Asheville ..... | 45e | 60c | T5e | 220 | 20c /$19.40| .... 
Charlotte .....! 60¢ | 70c | 60c | 35c | 30c | 20.00; 40c 
Fayetteville ..| 60c | 65c | 65c | 40c | 35c | 25.00) 50c 
Hamlet 50c | ....| 65e| 35e 30c 18.00) 40c 
Raleigh ....... 60c | Tle | 65e} B5ce | 25c}..... | 50c 
Scotland aot 60c | 70c | 65e | B5e| 250 | 20.00) 45¢ 
Turkeys—Asheville, 35c .; Charlotte, 40c; Fay- 
etteville, 40¢; Hamlet, 35c; Raleigh, abe: Scotland 
Neck, 40c. 


Geese—Asheville, 30¢ .; Charlotte, B5c; Fayette- 
ville, 25c; Scotland Neck, B0c. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND OCOTTON- 
SEED MEAL 


The past week has seen large fluctuations in the 
future market. The last and final estimate of the 
United States Department of . Agriculture, published 
Thursday, was 11,030,000 bales, and was larger than 
was expected, which caused a sharp decline. Another 
disturbing feature was the inability of ships at 
Southern ports to obtain coal. This caused a decrease 
in exports for the week. The settlement of the coal 
strike and continued bad weather over the belt. has 
affected the bearish features to a certain extent. Listed 
below is the price of middling cotton of a few of the 
spot markets, as of December 12: New a, 39.50; 
Galveston, 40.50; Memphis, 38.50; Little Rock, 38.50. 
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Northern Produce Markets 


patie, $1.48@1.51 ( 


hi 
Cota One. —™ $1.4 ” 


livered in Raleigh, = eee. 74); 
1.50 (delivered in Raleigh, $1. dre 


White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs., Sacked, U. 8._ Grade 
1: Atlant Bos: 











No. a, $5 (150-Ib. ton, $2.85@ 
3.10; Chicago $3@33.20; Cleveland, “$3. 25@3.35; New 
Orleans, $3.40@3.50; New York, $5.25@5.75 (165- -b. 
sacks) ; Philadelphia, $4.75 pes. sacks); Pitts- 
burgh, $4.80@5 (150-i. sacks); Washington, $5@ 
5.50 (150-I. sacks). Direct to dealers. 
BUTTER 

Score: | 93 | 91 | 90 | 88 86 
New ‘York | T4e | T1%c} 68c | 62c | 58c 
Chicago ..... 69c 66c 68%c| 60c |...... 
Philadelphia T4%c ne 66c 61%c| 59c 
BORON 0.2 ccc ccccdoccess | 68c 64c 61c 

















Cheese—No.1 Fresh American tometensbe prices)— 
Single Daisies: New York, 32@338c ™.; Chicago, 31% 
3 


2%c, (square ee seeO%te; Philadelphia, 33@ 
33%c; Boston, 32% @33 
Eggs—New York: nag gathered, extras, 81@94c; 


ES: 
extra firsts, 79@91c; firsts, _— Chicago: firsts, 
72@80c; ordinary firsts, 68@72 

Hogs—-Monday’s quotations eS Mertiers markets 
indicate that were again week as 
compared with prices a week earlier, howeeer, at Chi- 
bag Saturday’s prices were 25c her than on Mon- 

Decem 8, which should have a ca ag 
ffect on Northern markets. we g Va., 
Market 25c. lower than week @ Good corn-fed Sion 
150-225 Ibs., $14.25; 120- 140" ‘bs. $13.75@14; shoats, 
100-125 =e. s3@13. 50; good pigs, $12.50@13; South- 
ern hogs, le to 3c off if soft. B 
Market $1 lower than week ago. 
4; mediums, 1 

130" Ibs., $14@15; > 25@14; 
soft and oily hogs, $13. Dec. 8: 
Hard hogs, 165-200 Ibs., $13.75; 130- 165 hs, $12.75. 


Cattle—Northern markets _mostly lower than week 
ago. Baltimore, 4. Dec. 8: 
Choice steers, 
14.50; medium . 
steers, $8@10; choice heifers, $12@13: 
fair heifers, $7@11; best cows, $9.50@10; medium 
cows, $8@9; camnda to fair cows, “a: bulls, $7@ 
9.50; demand slow. Richmond, Va., Dec. 8: Ma 
slow and lower. Best hea 7, steers, $u4@ 14.50; good 

, $12@13.50; medium to good 

0@12; common to fair, 700 
8@9.50; extra good heifers, 800 Ths. 
12@13; medium to good heifers, 700-800 Ibs., 
ms so@il:; common to fair heifers, 600-700 Ibs., $8@9; 
+ $7.50@9; common to fair cows, $5@7; oxen, 
$7@12; "bulls, $6.50@9. 

Sheep and Lambs—Northern markets 
higher. a pe. 8: 2,500 
sheep on ma Best lam 
good kind, $14. O@ SIs, 75: Common, 
ers, $9@10.50; fat ewes, wet. 75; 
Philadelphia, ‘Dec. 9: Choi Be bs, 
fair to good lambs, $14.50 @15 cu. 
$11@12.50; fat wethers, $10. 30@ 11; 
@8.25. 


ae 


steady to 
lambs and 
bs, $16@16. 25; 
$9@13; fat weth- 
bucks, $5@6.75. 
$16.25 @ 16.50; 

and common, 
fat ewes, $7.50 
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Advertise Live Stock 





IN 


runs one time or a hundred times. 


we will do the rest. 


EASTERN EDITION (covering the 
Carolina, Va., Ga., and Fla.......... 


CENTRAL EDITION (covering Tenn., 
Ala., Miss., and E. Arkansas... 


before date of publication. 


office by January |. 


about his herd. 


> 
Address Nearest Office 





Birmingham, 


BETTER SIRES SPECIAL 
JANUARY 10th, 1920 


Our issue of January 10 will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of the Livestock industry and will deal es- 
pecially with the use of “Better sires”. 


The breeders of the South have never had a better 
opportunity of telling their story to Southern farmers 
than will be afforded in this issue. 


All of the Agricultural Extension Agencies in the 
South will be urging the use of better sires at this time, 
and this issue of The Progressive Farmer will clinch 
their argument in a most forcable way. 


Rates on Livestock, Poultry and 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Our special rates for advertising livestock and poultry are very 
low. Our regular commercial rates are almost double the rates we 
make you for your livestock advertising. These rates are flat, cov- 
ering as much space as may be used, or for any number of insertions 
«that may be desired. They remain the same if your advertisement 


You will notice our paper is divided into three editions and a 
different rate applies to each addition. 
either one or all three just as you choose. 
order kindly designate just how you want your copy to appear and 


It is your privilege to use 
When sending in your 


WHAT YOUR ADVERTISING WILL COST 


Display and Classified Rates covering each of our Three Editions and 
Territory Covered by Each Edition. 


Display Adv. Classified Adv. 


.$2.80 perinch 5 cents per word 


.--$2.80 perinch 5 cents per word 


WESTERN EDITION (covering Texas, 
Louisiana, W. Arkansas and Okla...$1.75 perinch 3 cents per word 


COMBINED RATE FOR ALL EDITIONS 


Display, $7.00 per inch; Classified, 12 cents per word 
Cash Must Accompany All Orders for Classified Advertisements. 


Paper is dated Saturday of each week, but to insure any adver- 
ment appearing in any given number, copy must be received 10 days 


For your ad to appear in this issue it must be in our 
We want to urge every farmer 
and breeder who has livestock for sale, to avail himseif 
of this opportunity of telling the farmers of the South 
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LEBANON COMMUNITY, SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


A Fine Example of Community Coép- 
eration, Progress and Development 
That Other Communities May Well 
Study 


“T EBANON,” a name that is familiar 

to all students of Scripture, is 
familiar also to the people of Ander- 
son County, S. C. The Lebanon com- 
munity lies some ten miles northeast 
of Anderson City, almost in the cen- 
ter of the county. About 50 families 
comprise the people of the commun- 
ity, and they are scattered over about 
18 square miles. 

A Baptist Churcdfounded in 1863, 
named Lebanon, has given its name 
to the whole community. This church 
is well situated, almost in the center 
of the district on a corner lot at the 
crossing of two important roads, 
from which other roads branch off 
only a few yards away. The church 
building is of brick and has six Sun- 
day school class-rooms. It is furnace- 
heated and has.its own acetylene gas 
plant. The natural beauty of its lo- 
cation is greatly enhanced by a hedge 
of privet on the lines of the church 
lot. Roses and other flowers are bank- 
ed against the sides of the church. 


. Between the church and the privet 


hedge, grass has been planted and a 
few well-shaped trees set out. A 
large cemetery lies to the right of 


the church, and adjoining the 
cemetery is the schoolhouse. Here 
some 160 children are enrolled. 


They have four teachers, the princi- 
pal being employed under the Smith- 
Hughes Act to teach agriculture. The 
tax levy for schools in the district is 
now 6 mills, but the people are pro- 
posing to raise this to the limit, and 
to get a special act through the 
Legislature to permit the issuing of 
bonds sufficient to build and equip a 
schoolhouse to cost about $20,000. 
Across the road from the church 
and schoolhouse is a two-story wood- 
en building neatly painted. It is own- 
ed by the school trustees and was 
built by the Rural Improvement As- 
sociation and the secret orders. The 
upper story is used by the Woodmen, 
the Masons and the K. P's. and the 
lower is used for school and neigh- 
borhood entertainments. It is well 
heated and seated with chairs. It has 
its own gas lighting system and a 
kitchen stove with a full assortment 
of kitclten utensils and china for 
neighborhood social affairs. This 
building is on the edge of a lot of 
five acres, which has just been bought 
by a woman of the community and 
will be given to the church and 
school. On this lot the boys play ball, 
and horses and mules are shown in 
harness at the annual community 
fair. Across the road is a small grove 


, of oaks. Here a band-stand has been 


built before a small natural amphi- 
theater, which has been comfortably 
seated for open air meetings. A bold 
spring of fine water running into a 
large cement basin is just on the 
edge of this grove. Water in ample 
supply is available at all times for 
both people and animals. 

In the other corner is another 
grove of small oaks. Here the pens 
for hogs are placed so that cool 
shade is assured. The whole area 
just described is about ten acres, of 
which, the church and school own 
about eight acres. It is quite large 
enough to accommodate easily the 
1200 to 1500 people with their cars 
and buggies that attend the fairs and 
schoo] and neighborhood entertain- 
ments. A small but attractve little 


flower garden is maintained in one 
corner of the intersection. of the 
roads. 

The annual community fair, which 
comes off early in the fall, is remark 


able for its display of field crops and 


vegetables. Some good mules and 
horses have been shown. Several 
men in the community have been 


growing Poland-China hogs. Some of 
the best specimens of this breed in 
the entire state are found in this 
community. The fair association 
gave this year between $500 and $600 
worth of premiums. 

A word about the community in 
general. The houses are large and 
well appointed. A good many have 
waterworks and _ electric or gas 
lights. THe church subscribed fully 
its quota of $15,000 in the Baptist 
$75,000,000 campaign. It plans to 
build a parsonage, and has just called 
a minister for all his time. 

Who or what is responsible for 
this progressiveness ? 

1. Good land, intelligently farmed. 
Copies of The Progressive Farmer 
and other- agricultural papers are in 
almost all of the homes. 

2. The women, working through a 


of buildings? Value of implements 
and machinery on farm? 

5. Whether farm is mortgaged? If 
so, the amount of mortgage? 

6. Expenses for feed, fertilizer, and 
labor in the year 1919? ; 

7. Several questions concerning ar- 
tificial drainage of his farm. 

8. Number of cows, horses, sheep, 
chickens, and other domestic animals 
on the farm January 1, 1920? 

9. Quantity and acreage of all crops 
grown on the farm in 1919, including 
fruits and vegetables? 

10. Quantity of milk and butter 
sold off the farm during the year 
1919? 

11. Acreage of timber land on farm 
and value of forest products. 

Correct answers to the above ques- 
tions are of the utmost importance. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture assisted the Census Bu- 
reau in preparing the questions on 
the agricultural schedule and ap- 

















LEBANON CHURCH IN ANDERSON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


rural improvement association, in co- 
Operation with the fair association, 
the school improvement association 
and the secret orders, have made the 
cross-roads a true community cen- 
ter. F . 

3. The homogeneousness of the 
community—nearly all the people_are 
landowners, nearly’all are Baptists so 
that nearly all have the same inter- 
ests in home and church and state. 

Are not these requisite for pro- 
gress? W. H. MILLS. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


GET READY NOW FOR THE 
CENSUS MAN 


He Will Call to See You Before Many 
Days and Here Is Some of the 
Informatioir You Must Give Him 
HE census enumerator will soon 
call on every family in the United 

States. Farmers especially should get 

all information ready before he 

comes and be ready for him. 
The date named for beginning the 

1920 census is January 2, but the 

“Census Day” is January 1. 





In cities 
the population enumeration will be 
completed in two weeks. The enum- 
eration of farms will be completed 
within 30 days. 

Some questions asked of farmers: 

1. Each occupant of a farm will be 
asked how many .years, if any, he 
worked on a farm for wages; how 
many years, if any, he was a tenant; 
and how many years, if any, he farm- 
ed as an Owner. 

2. Whether he (a) owns, or (b) 
rents, or (c) partly owns and partly 
rents. his farm, or whether (d) he op- 
erates.the farm for others as a man- 
ager or superintendent. 

3. How many acres in his farm? 
Number of wnimproved acres and 
number of acres of woodland? 

4. Total value of farm? Total value 


peals to farmers everywhere to keep 
farm records for census purposes. 
Farm Defined 

A farm for purposes of the census 
includes all the land cultivated by a 
single farmer either by his own la- 
bor alone or with the help of hired 
labor. It may be in two or more sep- 
arate tracts, but it is all one farm if 
it is all under one management. 

rhe land cultivated by a share hand 
or cropper, or by a cash renter, con- 
stitutes a separate farm and is not to 
be counted as the owner’s farm or 
included in it, but should be reported 
in the name of the tenant. 

Identification Cards Carried by 

Enumerators 

Census enumerators will carry 
identification cards as well as writ- 
ten commissions. These will be shown 
promptly by the enumerators upon 
request of any person. 

Copies of the agricultural schedule 
can be had in advance by any farmer 
by writing to the Director of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 





Doing Business in a Business Way 


USE a single-entry ledger in hand- 

ling the accounts of my tenants, 
and The Progressive Farmer’s ac- 
count book for keeping costs of pro- 
ducing my crops. I find this method 
very efficient,.as I can tell at once 
the profit from each acre I produce. 
Surely farming is a business, the same 
as any other profession, and should 
be conducted in a business-like man- 
ner. 

The bank is a great help in keep- 
ing-récord of al business tratysactions. 
A cancelled check: is a legal receipt 
and this many times saves the farm- 
er time and trouble. Paying money 


by check is far the safest and simp- 


lest plan. ; 
Nor should we forget our advertis 


ing. Usually, at some time of the 
year the majority of farmers have a 
product for sale that has no mar- 
ket in his community. By inserting 
an advertisement in some reliable 
farm paper it may often be disposed 
of at a profit, 

A‘ few dollars could be well spent 
in buying printed stationery, as it 
commands attention and is an ad- 
vertisement in itself, 

As long as we are content with a 
good crop and dissatisfied with a baa 
one, without seeking the cause, we 
are not making a business of farm- 





ing. M 
Be Businesslike With Your Corre- 
spondence 
HAVE learned that honesty, 


promptness and punctuality in my 
correspondence. are good business, 
System in business—whether it is the 
farm business, manufacturing or some 
other—is necessary to attain success. 
The typewriter means better system 
in business correspondence. Neat- 
ness, legibility and time saved are 
some of the factors in favor of the 
typewriter. The typewriter is a nec- 
essary adjunct to systematic corre- 
spondence for the farmer, as much 
so as for any other business man. It 
is one of the most beneficial inven- 
tions for the busy farmer. F. B. L. 


How Many Stands of Bees Should 
a Farmer Keep? 


OW many stands of bees should a 

farmer own is a question often 
asked. Five is the ideal number. One 
should begin with two stands .and 
after the first year’s work increase 
to five. It is almost necessary to 
have two colonies so that transfers 
of eggs can be made in case of queen- 
lessness. Where you have five stands 
you have enough that you can afford 
to own an extractor and to buy fix- 
tures in the original packages, thus 
saving on the freight rates and avoid- 
ing the enormous profit made by the 
jobber who sells very smal! quan- 
tities of bee fixtures. 

The care of this number will not 
break in on the farmer’s other work 
and will give him more honey than 
his family will eat. More than five 
stands take too much time and there- 
fore will be neglected. A small far- 
mer, trucker, or chicken-raiser can 
handle 25 colonies. In commercial 
work, one man can handle 100 col- 
onies alone, but by working in pairs 
the two men can handle 400 hives, 


New Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
Distribution 


AX* Progressive Farmer reader can 
get any or all of the following 
new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D, 
C., or his representative or senator 
in Congress. In writing, ask for bul- 
letins by number and not by name or 
title. Here are the new bulletins: 


Sweet Potato Diseases—(Farmers’ Bulletin 
1059). 

The Flat-headed Apple-tree Borer—(Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1065). escribes life histary 
and habits of this pest and suggests meth- 
ods for its eontrol. 


Judging Beef Cattle—(Farmers’ Bulletin 
1068). 








Tuberculosis in Livestoek. Detection, Con- 
pad and Eradication—(Farmere’ Bulletin 
1 > 


The Bean Ladybird and Ite Controks 
{Farmers’ Bulletin 1074). 


BUBLETINS FOR SALE 


’ General Regulations; Governing Importe- 
tien, Manufacture, Storage and Dist tien 
of Fertilizers and Fertilizer -Ing nts— 
(Circular 145, Office of Secretary). rice 3 
cents. 

Pou ‘Houses—(Department Circular 19). 
Price 5 tents. For members of boys’ and 
girls’ poultry clubs. oe 

Horticultural Exhibitions and 
Competitions—(Department Circular 62). 
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Limiting Plant Food Materials on 
the Main Soil Types of North 
Carolina 


N ACCOUNT of the scarcity and 

cost of labor, the greatly increas- 
ed cost of farming implements and 
the enhanced value of farming lands, 
there is no more important subject 
right now than the rational and in- 
telligent use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of North Carolina during the 
last few years have carried out in- 
vestigations on the main types of 
soils to determine the main plant 
food factors that are needed to in- 
crease the efficiency of these soils. 

As the plant foods needed for 
greater and more profitable crop re- 
turns not only depend on the soil 
type, but also on the previous treat- 
ment and the farming system prac- 
ticed, much light has been thrown 
on the question as to how each soil 
type responds to the different fer- 
tilizers used. 

COASTAL PLAIN SOILS 
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For comparison purposes, the defi- 
ciencies of the different types of soil 
are shown by the numerals 1, 2, 3 
and 4, 

From a study of the table nitrogen 
is needed first on all Coastal Plain 
soils except three, while potash is 
second in nearly every case. Lime is 
the only thing needed at. present for 
the peat soils. 

On the Piedmont and mountain 
soils both nitrogen and phosphates 
show up in about the same propor- 
tion, while potash is not very essen- 
tial in most cases. 

The column under the heading 
lime, showing in the table as stand- 
ing last in most cases, if under a dif- 
ferent system of farming would prob- 
ably have a higher rating, as practi- 
cally all the soils in the state are 
very low in organic matter content, 
and the best way to increase this 
valuable constituent is to use from 
one to two tons of lime in some 
form every few years, grow legum- 
inous cover crops both summer and 
winter and incorporate them into 
the soil—W. F. Pate, Agronomist in 
Soil Fertility. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


GAIN the cotton market has turn- 
ed stronger, and prices have 
gone a good way toward regaining 
the recent setback: A much better 
feeling in foreign exchange has been 
the principal factor in the improve- 
ment. This has been helped by the 
increasing exports and the firmness 
of the spot markets. As a rule, hold- 
ers refused to meet the reaction in 
the contract markets, while gener- 
ally. disposed to sell on the’ rising 
movements. World unsettlement, ag- 
gravated by the delay in ratifying 
peace terms in this country, still 
keeps the buying power considerably 
restricted, but the demand is grad- 
ually growing and the cotton going 
out. 
The Bureau finds that the crop 
Promises to turn out a little more 
than 11,000,000 bales, and in view of 


the comparative ginning returns this 
does not look excessive. The very 
late frost permitted a good deal more 
than expected to mature in the upper 
sections of the belt. There seems 
absolutely mo warrant for the an- 
tagonism shown in certain quarters. 
The same people who are decrying 
the Bureau estimate now are those 
who two months ago were loudly 
proclaiming that the total would not 
exceed 9,000,000 bales, and a good 
deal more than that has already been 
ginned. It is to be remembered that 
the Department of Agriculture is 
conservative, and certainly not in 
the slightest degree prejudiced 
against the farmer interests. The es- 
timate seems really justified by the 
known facts of the case. The favor- 
able fall season, so far as the devel- 
opment f new bolls was concerned, 
has resulted in the addition of about 
a half million bales to what was the 
reasonable expectation some two 
months ago. 

Every tine the market drops into 
a reaction-.y spell, holders become 
restive and uneasy; they are quick 
to fear that the apex has been 
passed and that the high prices have 
gone for good. Most factors are 
still in favor of the market’s future, 
except the one bearing on the grad- 
ual reduction of prices of commodi- 


ties generally. This is the real dan- 
ger that confronts the »ersistent 
holder. However, the dc‘%ation of 
values still looks remote. and cotton 
prices are likely to stic’: for some 
time yet. There is a great demand 


still unsatisfied. W.T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





Monthly Review of Producers’ 
Prices 


HE Division of Markets of the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Extension Service has 
just published a review of producers’ 
prices for the month ending December 12, 
from which we make the following extracts, 


The peanut market has lagged some this 


month, because farmers seemed _  over- 
anxious to sell at the time of harvest. All 
North Carolina peanut growers shoukl be 


interested in the semi-weekly market news 
service bulletin issued now by the United 
States Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. 
C. This bulletin is published semi-weekly 
and may be obtained free of charge upon 
application to that office. 


COTTON PRICES IMPROVE 
BOTH spots and futures have shown large 


gains during the past month; near 
months are _very strong, some of them 
make new high records. The month has 


seen large fluctuations due to unsettled con- 
ditions prevailing. The report that Japan 
has placed an embargo on the shipment of 
cloth outside Japanese possessions is very 
bullish, as it will leave England, America 
and France to supply the entire world with 
cloth. Of course the unsettled labor condi- 
tions in America were against the market, 
gopeniaty the coal strike, while on the other 
hand the appreciation of silver in India, 
China and Mexico has given the people of 
those countries a tremendously increased 
purchasing power. 

Exports have been increasing steadily, to- 
taling for the month of October 352,231 bales, 
as against 382,995 bales for October, 1918. 


In the last ten months cotton exports ag- 
gregated 4,775,593 bales, compared with 3,173,- 
859 bales for. the corresponding period of 
1918. The large exports during the month 
show the readiness with which England 
takes cotton and does much to dispel the be- 
lief that the spot demand has dried up. The 
takings of the American mills are also in- 
creasing, and at the present rate of con- 
sumtion there will certainly not be the large 
carry-over from_this crop that there was 
last summer. Keep a close watch on the 
market and sell judiciously, and sake care of 
all unsold cotton. 


GOOD OUTLOOK FOR SOY BEANS AND 
COWPEAS 


Sor bean quotations vary widely in the 

different North Carolina counties, ranging 
from less than $2.50 to more than $3.30, the 
extra prices being quoted in counties where 
few soy beans are produced. In the com- 
munities of heaviest production, soy beans 
are bringing $3 to $3.15 locally. The surplus 
in eastern counties will not be more than 
sufficient to meet the demands of Piedmont 
counties. The outlook for the soy bean mar- 
ket is unusually good. 

During the past month this office has been 
flooded with inquiries for cowpeas from oth- 
er states, and a questionnaire sent to lead- 
ing cowpea growers of the state failed to 
disclose any great surplus. Good prices may 
be expected for good quality seed stock. Few 
counties report quotations of less than $2.50 
per bushel, most of the quotations ranging 
from $2.50 to $3. 


APPLES STEADY 

PPLE markets are quiet with no 

nounced trend, although: most changes 
are inclined to be slightly upwards. Ke- 
cently there has been a stiffening in ex- 
ports, although exports for the year have 
been poor, because of the low rate of ex- 
change. 


pre- 
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For Sale—Purebred 0. I. C. Pigs—8 weeks x a 
opeh, cog ote aut. J. Paul Barber, Kings Moun 




















ef 08 adver tiring is carries." 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Two Poland-China Boars—Ready for service; quick 

B R fb E D E R s ’ C A R D S sale. Sunny Brook Farm, Grantville, Ga. 
AND Big Type Poland-Chinas—Extra quality bred sows, 
bred gilts, service boars. Registered, guaranteed, 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE am janes. Seediand, J. B. Douthit. Jr., Pen- 

eton, 8. C 

(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Purebred Spotted Poland- Chinas—Boars _ and gilts 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer for sale. Pure Wild Geese for sale. ergreen Stock 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition & Poultry Farm, S. W. Woodley, Prep. Creswell, N. 


(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Bach word, 
number or initial (imcluding each word, number or 
intial in name and eddress) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without t 





C., Route 2, Box 54. 
Big Type Poland-China Gilts—200 to 300 Ibs., $50 
to $75, open or bred. Pigs, 10 weeks old, $15. Also 


a few yearling bred sows for March and April farrow, 





200 to 250 Ibs., $5 Oto $60. One sow, about 400 
Ibs., $80. BR. S. Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





with order. If the rate seems high, 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which ~4,e carry your 





Registered Angus Cattle—All ages. Allen Brother, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ad at this low rate. Stamps 
less than $1. 


Vombined 


Angus Bulls—6 to 9 months, right in every way. 
Rose Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va 





Above rates for Eastern editio 
rate, all editions, 1s conte © word oath insartion. 








Young, Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale. 
Mountain View Stock Farm, Verdery, 8S. C. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthan 





d Thoroughly Taught—Winter 
term begins January 5. Address Greensboro Commer- 
cial School, Greensboro, N. C., for catalog. 





For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Train- 
ed for acceptable service, Come and look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—3 Guernsey full- ‘blooded, 
yearlings, beautifully marked, $175 
Hamilton Carhartt Plantation No. 1, 


HEREFORDS 








registered bull 
to $200 each. 
Reck llil, S C. 








AGENTS WANTED 


PaAnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
Wanted—Hollow : _ Agents—Write for infor- 
mation and contrac’ W. 8. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, —" 

Agents—Mason Sold 18 7 we and Auto Washers 
one Saturday, profits, $2.50 Square deal. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusiler Campany, e?- --% Ohio. 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets—A 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package po Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 

Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The ‘he Progressive Farmer. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—A Live ee 4 ‘or a 2 or 3-horse farm; 
good land and location. J. E. Sustar, Matthews, N. C. 

Wanted—Refined, oer White Woman—Cook and 
keep house, 3 seuss. Good home; fair pay. T. Z 
Daniel, Rogers, Ga. 

Farm Superintendent at Liberty January 1st—Desires 
large farm or county agent Wore, »‘Michigan’’ man. 
Leonard C. Clapp, Belhaven, N. 


MACHINERY 


Deering Four-roll Shredder—In best of « of condition. 

N. P. Gilchrist, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Wanted—Second-hand Power acres on Kirstin 

Stump Pu Puller. Box 120, Ne eine 
































Registered Hereford = tr Sale—Prices reason- 
able. Oak Grove Stock F H. E. Bowman, Prop., 
Buford, Ga. 
Young, Unregistered Hereford Cows—Springing i 
calve soon, for sale in car lots or less. These co 
are fancy, range-bred and in calf to fine Hereford 
bulls. Close prices, delivered at your station; guaran- 
- Carolina Stock Farms, Box 6, Foreston, 8. C. 
HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Cow, Bull and Heifer. 
Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull Calves at Farm- 
ers’ Prices—Write quick. Jas. Mci. Ruffin, Peters- 
burg, Va 

For Sale—One Registered Holstein Bull—6 years 
old, $75, f.0.b. +: Hill, Miss. Going out of busi- 
ness. > 








Knapp 








. Addres: T. Binford, 407 Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale—Ten Grade ~—S Heifers—2% years 
old, out of registered bull, P. I. Butterboy 66627, 
bred to Johanna Lad 97633; “accredited herd. May- 
hurst Farm, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calves—2 to 12 
months old, grandsons of “"aile of Oakland”. Rey- 
nolda Farm C olda, N. 


Two 15-16ths Jersey Bulls—Black tongues 
switches, year old, and in fine condition, beauties, 
each. G. M. Perry, Carlisle, 8. C. 


For Sale—Two 8-months-old Heifer Calves—Out of 
registered Jersey cows, and sired by registered Hol- 
Stein bull. They are large, strong and in excellent 
condition of flesh. Price $45 each. C. E. Thomas, 
Prattville, Ala. 














and 
$50 

















Corn Mills, Saw Shingle a Water 
Wheels, Engfiines. De ya’ Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—One Candee Incubator—1,800- oes capacity 
and three brooder_stoves, all in first-c condition. 
Franklin Poultry Yard, _ Franklin, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
20 Berkshire Gilts. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


Registered Berkshire er 21 months old, 
Chas. Cockerham, Benham, 


Registered Daiahines arise — bred gilts and 
pigs. Fox brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 




















$75. 





SHORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorns—Tuberculin tested. 2 Bulls, 
3 cows calves at side; 2 bred cows; 2 yom heifers. 
Bargain for lot. Thetford Farm, Boligee, A la. 


GOATS 


One 4-year-old Full Blood ana Billy, one yearling 
nanny. The first ¥ ons takes the pair. Paul Eldredge, 
Hot Springs, N. 














RABBITS 


For Sale—Pair White Belgians and fine young, $6; 
pair Gray Belgians, $4. Alice Williams, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Frostie Reute 

ann” t. — Sie fascinating = =< 

We furnish stock at $2 each and 
15c ibe for descriptive booklet and for complete \priee oe 
Bloomsburg Belgian Hare Farm, Dept. Q, Bloomsburg, 
_s 











Berkshires—Big type, pigs, boars, bred sows. Jam 
W. Graves. American National Bank, Richmond, va. 





SHEEP 





A Registered Berkshire Sow and 7 Pigs—Purebred, 
by Premier of Virginia, for sale. Also a registered 
Poland-China sow and gilt. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va 


High- grade Berkshire Shoats—$12.50; 8- y= wien, 
brood sows, service boars. Also pedigreed Dui 
2% ‘Registerec Berkshire sows and boar, 18 months. 
Bargains. J. A. Clark, Gold Hill, Va. 
Restetered 1 — be months, fine pigs, good 
= & place, must sell = > ee. 
This ad will b be yo BA as $1 in om me, 
Cut out and inclose with $19 and I will = at once. 
male or female. A. D. E. Miles, Beaufort, 5. C. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fine Duroc Pigs—$12.50 each, vapiapened: ship to 
please on arrival, er money back. Fred C. Overcash, 


Mooresville, N. C. 
Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts and Sows—Cholera im- 
the Scissors 2nd. Knapp 


mune, bred by or to great 
Farm and School, Nashville, Tenn. 

For Sale—Pedigreed Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs of quality, 
8 weeks, $12 each; in lots of 2 or more, $10 each. 
Meriwether Stock oe = News Ferry, Va. 

Roy A eH 1% goa ae oe ee: 
3 boars, 3 gilts, 4 months he ld $10 each. Essex boar, 
12 months old, $35. W. E. Chipmon, Rio, Miss. 

For Sale—15 young boars and 12 young sows; all 
choice Duroe-Jersey Stock of Taxpayer, Colenel and 
Berry Ga breeding, registered. Berry Schools, 




















re Bred D to 4 months, 50 to 100 Bs., 
$15 t to $25, pedigress et AS Grade pigs, 3 months 
old, $8 to $10, according to size, 20¢ per pound. 3 
Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 





We Advertise Big Type, Big Fast-growing 
Duroecs—And have what we outin write us before 
you bu Get good br but the big ones with 


‘ou buy. eeding, but get 
it. We have them. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


For Sale—One Registered Duroc Boar—2 years old; 
2 registered Duroc sows, 10 months old, at 20c per Bb. 
f.o.b. my farm, Duck Hill, Miss. Going out of _busi- 





For Sale—75 Head of ee 60 ewes will 
bring lambs this season; one ram; balance 











wethers. $500 for the lot, f.0.b. —% Hin Miss. Going 
out of business. Address L. T. Binford, 407 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
DOGS 

For Sale—One Male Pointer—4 years old. One fe- 
male Setter, 6 months old. Alfred Mebane, Mebane, 
North C 

Wanted—Good bird 


dog, around 3 years old; thor- 
oughiy broken, a retriever and priced right. Address 
Lock Box 122, Durham, N. C. 

Wanted—A well trained pointer or setter not ever 
3 years old; good retriever; for reasonable . Ad- 
Clayton Wilmington, N. 





























5 Grant, 
ANCONAS 
for Sale—H. 2.50;  — 
$3; 3 hens, + “cauael, $10. Milo Pace, : Snow Camp, 
North Carolina. 

Ancona Cockerels — Shepherd’s famous 
strain, snow flecked beauties, $3.50, $5, $7.50, $18. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. L. Porter, Sparta, Ge. 

BUTTERCUPS 
Buttercups—$2 each. H. D. Lindsay, Taylorvilie, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 
ene to $. Mrs. M L 


White Leghorn 
Horne, » pesebland, N. 
— 
Buff Orpingtons—Cocks and cockerels, $3 te te: 
unrelated pens, $20. Address J. L. Willis, Clio, 8. C. 


Buff Orpingtons — Cockerels, early hatched, — 
splendid layers, $3. 50 to $5. Mrs. G. E. Whitley, 
Stantonsburg, N. 


sane ISLAND REDS 

















ness. Address L. T. Binford, 407 Hurt 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Farrowed September 3rd, ei 





ther 





sex, $15; boar, farrowed March 9, 1919, weight 150 
Ibs., $50; gilt, same date, $50; gilt, May 18th, $40; 
registered in buyer’s name. Defender, Superba and 
Model Cherry blood. Chudleigh Farm, Oatlands, 
Loudoun County, Va. 

HAMPSHIRES 





Hampshire Hogs—Bred sows and gilts, boars all ages. 
Sumna Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 














Nice Registered Hampshire Pigs—Nicely belted, 10 
weeks ‘old, 5. B. R. Tillman, Trenton, 8S . 


Hampshires—Best champion biood lines, all sizes, 
sexes and Drices. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


Registered F Hampshire Pigs and Sows—At reasonable 














prices. Oldest herd in Georgia. L. C. Allen, Hosch- 
ton, Ga. 

For Sale—Well -bred, registered, cholera immune 
Hampshire spring boars and gilts. John J. Kemp & 


Sen, Blackwell, Ga 


a Sale— a = champion Batons = 
cheice sows and gilts orice ore you A 
Address L. H. Joyner, Eastover. 








Choice cockerels, 
Keowee Farm, Calhoun, 8. 





Reds—Both Combs—Pre-mating sale during Decem- 
ber. Save_money. Book at once. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

pecial Values in Selected Single Comb Rhode 
Island B Cockerels—$5 and $10 each; pullets, $3. 
Shipped on’ approval. J. H. Steele, Manassas, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Cockerels dark 
even ‘color, long back and low tail. Eggs, $2.50 for 


15, prompt « delivery. . N, Jeans, Wadesboro, N. Cc, 


I entered 10 Single Comb Reds, Charlatte, 1919. 
of which 8 won. Mine have won every year since 1911. 
Are dark even red. Cockerels, $10, $15. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


- PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fishel’s Witte Rock Cockerels, $3.50. White Leg- 
horns, $5 . J. K. Derrick, Little Mountain, 8. C. 


Rock Cockerels—Genuine Thompson 
Locust Hill Farm, Dryden, 























Cc hoic ro) Barred 
Ringlets. $3.50 to $5.00. 
Virginia. 





trapnested stock. 


Rocks—Park’s pedigreed, 
$3 each. 


$4 each; ete pullets, 


Barred 





(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE | 


WYANDOTTES 
7 Lovely White te Wyandottes—$: 50 to $5. 
Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 
Columbian Wyandottes—9 months roosters, $3. A. 
W. Moose, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


< TURKEYS _ 


Purebred Mammoth Ros aad Turkey Hens—$7 “each, 
L. E. Jones, Trini‘y, N. 

Bourbon Red Tesch young stock. In- 
vincible Farms, Andrews, 8. 

Year-old Mammoth White selene Toms—10 IDs.,. 
$8 each. G. M. Perry, Carlisle, 8. C. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale—Toms, $8; hens, $6. 
Order right now. Jd. B. Wassum, Atkins, Va. 


~ Mammoth, Bronze Turkeys—Excellent breeding hens, 
$8; 1 toms, $10; trio, $25. N. P. Fowler, Winfield, Ala. 


~ Mammoth Bronze Turkeys —Our hens averaged 12 
hatched and 10 raised. Write for particulars and 
prices. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 

Young Pure- bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 
—Hatched out the last of May, 1919. Toms weighing 
20 Ths. and up, $12 and $15 each; good, nice hens, $10 
each. They are all from first prize winning stock and 
extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Route 2, 
Winston-t Salem, N: . 











‘Gertrude 





























Two OR MORE “BREEDS er: 


Single Comb Ruff Orpington and Single Comb Buff 
Leghorn chickens. Also 30 “Bourbon Red Turkeys.’ 
For quick sale. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Plants, _not promises. Sexton Plant Co. 











High Per Cent Lint, Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Write for facts. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga., and 
Lavonia, Ga m 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls to Ih.; 46 per cent 
lint; staple 1% inch. Get facts, proofs, an@ special 
price from originator Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, 
Georgia. 








Our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Ginned and culled 
on private machinery Free from disease and weevil 
Record, 4 bales per acre Sexton Plant Co., Royston, 
Ga., and Lavonia, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls to pound, 46 per cent 
lint, staple 1% inch. Write for facts, proofs and spe- 
cial prices on early orders for seed. Heavy Fruiter 
Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 

Cotton Seed—Addison’s Extra Early Prolific—Dou- 
bled the yield of other varieties in the boll weevil sec- 
tion last season. Sample of seed and circular free. 
w. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Pedigreed Cotton Seed—-First 











and second year from originators; selected and ginned 


for planting purposes. no others grown on farm; good 
staple; easily picked; early and productive; no bol! 
weevil; planted from seed that produced 2% bales 
acre. First prize on seed and lint this year at fair 
L. ( O. Moseley, Kinston, 


~~ Fitzpatrick’s Improved | Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
—These seed are bred, grown and handle! under 

the direction of the Georgia State Board of Entomol- 
ogy. All seed are privately ginned, and recleaned on 
bales per plow on a 22- 





private cleaners. I averag 
horse farm in 1918, and my crop is somewhat better 
this year. Write for prices ta 8. Fitzpatrick, 


Warrenton, Ga 

Sikes’ Pedigreed” “Cotton Seed — Of Wannamaker- 
Cleveland descent; extra early, large bolls; 1.250 Ibs 
seed cotton makes 500-. bale; makes good, strong 
staple, and it fairly loads up all over with large 5-lock 
bolls. Our seed are ginned on our private gins. Write 
for our best prices for early shipment. M. H. Sikes 
Seed Company, Farmers and Seedsmen, Cadwell, Ga. 


LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza Seed—Absolutely pure. 
A. BR. Annison, Zachary, La. 








Write for prices 





Cabbage Plants—Parcel post prepaid, $2 thousand. 
W. Lane, Sylvester, Ga. 
Early Cabbage Piente—-t 1,000; $1.75, expressed. 
Cc. R. Chine, Newton, N. 
say jon an ow Cabbage Plants—1,000, 
. Love, Newton, N. C. 











$2. 
a a Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—1,000, $2. 
Fred Murray, Claremont, ‘N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—200 Early Jersey Wakefield or Hen- 
derson Succession, postpaid, 50 cents. Ingram & Co., 
Jesup, Ga. 





Choice. Recleaned, Pan-saved Lespedeza Seed— 
Guaranteed free of Johnson grass. $6.75 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Silverside Plantation, Baton Rouge, 


“No Boll Weevils’’—Lespedeza Hay and Livestock 
solves the boll weevil and high price labor problems. 
South’s greatest feed, pasturage and land renovator. 
Requires no cultivation; fertilization and one team and 
hand tends 100 acres. Makes on worn-out red hills 
$100 to $150 an acre. Book seeds this month. I 
save you $2-$3 per bushel. Be quick. Get samples 
and literature. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 


PEAS 











and Succession Cabbage 
Prepaid post, 
Cc Youngs 


~Frost-proof Wakefield 

Plants— Head A. before home-grown. 
.50; 1,000, $2.50. Farmers’ 0., 
Island, 8. C. 

Cabbage Seed—Buy direct. Write today for our big 
1920 Illustrated Seed Catalog, just out, and pink 
sheet price list. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62 N. 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Order Now—Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, 
Succession, Dutch, 200, 50c; 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
expressed, $1.50; 10, 000 for $12. 50. Shipping promptly. 
Walter Parks, Eulonia, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Leading “varieties, 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
2; by express or mail. Sexton Piant ‘Co. Royston, 
Edgefield, S. C.; Ln age “nga Fla.; Valdosta, 
Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, Ga 


Frost- “proof! Cabbage Piante—Ready for immediate 
shipment till March; all leading varieties, well packed; 
Will refill orders that do not arrive in good shape. 
Price per 1,000, $2.50; for 500, $1.50, all prepaid. 
Georgia Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 

Millions of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Can ship 
promptly first-class plants of leading varieties, guar- 
anteed to arrive ae good map Write or wire your 
orders. 500 postpaid, $1.2 1,000 collect, $1.75; 
10,000 ‘at $1.50. ‘Thomasville. Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Frost- proof Cabbage ze Plants—Wakefield, elat, ‘Dutch, 
Sure Head, Succession, Drumhead. 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
2.50, postpaid; express collect, 1,060, $2: 5000, $1.75: 
10,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000. References, First 























National Bank, South Georgia Plant Company, 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants—Frést Proof, Jersey Wakefield, 


Charleston Wakefield, Succession Flat Dutch, prompt 
shipments, $1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1.00; 5,000 or 
over at $1.50 per 1,000 by Mail or Express collect. 
Wholesale and Retail growers, Clark Plant Co., Box 
08, Thomasville, Ga 


New Crop Mixed Peas—$3.50 bushel, cash with order. 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 
Wanted—Table and Cowpeas—Mail samples; state 
price, quantity. = & Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Wanted—To Buy: 300 Bushels of Cowpeas—Mixed 
and Whippoorwills. “BR. D. Allen, Earleysville, Va. 


Peas Wanted—I want several cars of Brabham, Iron 
and other varieties of peas. Will buy any quantity. 
Send sample and name price. Frank J. Payne, Ameri- 
cus, Ga. 














PECANS 

Extra Fine Early Bearing Budded or Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Every tree guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

$1,000 Per Acre was recentiy refused for our Pecan 
Groves. Fine young trees from this orchard for sale. 
New catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
Mississippi. 

For Sale—Pedigreed Papershell Pecan Trees—Our 
trees have fine root system which is necessary for 
proper development. Write Yor price list. Oak Hurst 
Nurseries, H. Simmons, Prop., 25 Ocean St., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 











PEANUTS 
Reduce the High Cost of Living—Buy shelled Jumbo 
peanuts, 2% pounds by prepaid parcel post, $1; 5 
pounds, $1.75, by pare post C. O. D. | Beaufort 
Peanut Company, Box 352, Washington, N. ¢. 


TOBACCO 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 








BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 





Can furnish pairs unrelated. 


G. E. JACKSON, 


SEVEN SPRING GILTS—Sired by such famous boars as Col. Jacks, 
Expansion King, Big Jumbo Wonder, Illinois’ Buster. 


30 FALL PIGS—Now ready to ship. Best big type breeding. $25 each. 


ONE BRED GILT—Sired by Wilsen’s Big Timm and out of Patsy 
Wonder. Gilt is worth $500; priced at $250 for quick sale. 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR NO SALE. 


$50 each. 


Tupelo, Miss. 








--———— 





the best cattle for the South. 
ers, ready to ship, 





RED POLLED CATTLE 


The best dual purpose cattle in the world plenty milk butter and beef. 
Have fifteen bull calves and twenty cows and heif- 
that are bred right and priced right. 
largest in the country, has been admitted to the state and U. S. Tuberculin Accredited 
list. Write us your wants or better still come and look them over. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, E. B. Craddock & Son, Owners, Cluster Springs, Va, 


Without doubt 
My herd is one of the 


We can suit you, 








BERKSHIRES 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





Reg. Berkshires--Boars, Gilts, Pigs 


BOARS READY FOR SERVICE. 
BRED GILTS and September PIGS, both sexes. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM, MEREDITHVILLE, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


>" 
DUROCS— Quality —DUROCS 
BOARS READY FOR SERVICE 
State Fair —_ Pathfinder, Col., Soeet Won- 
BRED sows F AND" Gists sired by by Champion 


WRITE ME YOUR WANTS. 


FULLER’S DUROC FARM, 


KILMICHAEL, MOSESIPPY, | 




















P1GS— Fer Sale—PIGS| 


Very Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Eight weeks old, entitled to regis- 
tration, $20 each. 


RUTH ELLIS, FURMAN, S. C. 
ee 











eee 





Prize Winning Duroc-Jerseys 


My herd is headed by AVIATOR’S WON. 
DER KING No. 134421, North Carolina 
1919 Grand Champion, the boar in the 
South. 

For Sale—A few Choice BRED GILTS, 
TRIED SOWS, and BOAR PIGS. Now 
ready to ship. Write or come. Satis: 
faction guaranteed. 


TURLINGTON’S DUROC FARM, 
H. A. Turlington, Prop., Rt. 2, Duke, N. C. 











—FOR QUICK SALE— 


4 Purebred Duroc-Jersey Boars 


Weighing around 200 Is. each, 


. . 
10 Nice Pigs 
p to 12 weeks old. 
Write for Prices and Further Information. 
JNO. W. READE, TIMBERLAKE, N. C. 








HOLSTEINS 


ae 





Home-made Tobacco—Pound, 50 cents, prepaid, for 
chewing; lugs, for smoking, 30 cents. _Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address U. O. Parrish, Union City, 
Tenn., Route 8 





STRAWBERRIES 
Prompt delivery. Sexton Plant Co. 








Frost-proof “Cabbage Plants—Ready for quick ship- 
ment. Jersey, Charleston: Wakefields and Successions, 
Prices by express, 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.50 
per 1,000. By mail prepaid, 300 for $1; 500 for $1.35; 
1,000 for $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Coleman Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— We have Charleston 
and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Early Fiat 
Dutch bage plants ready to ship. We grow our 
own plat from Long Island seeds and ship our cus- 
tomers until ¢ are satisfi Delivered by parcel 
post, 500 at $1.25; 1,000 at $2; by express, $1.50 per 

,000. Agefits wanted in éyery loc&lity to sell our 
cabbage and potate rt Write us. We will save 
you money. Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 





Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Missionary, 
Klondyke or Lady Thompson; $4.75 per 1,000, John 
Livhtfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


The Old Reliable Sexton Plant Co. 








—DUROC GILTS FOR SALE— 


BRED TO MAYHASEN ORION KING 2nd. 
(Extra good son of Scissors.) 

Gilts are DEFENDER, ORION and CRITIC 
breeding, Immunized and guaranteed to please 
ORCHARD VIEW FARM, 
CLARENCE FOX, Prop., 

Route 1, bion, Tenn. 








— HOLSTEINS FOR SALE — 


NINE WELL GROWN HEIFERS 


From 12 to 15 months old; 90 per cent purebred, 
well marked, tuberculin tested, f.o.b, any point 
in North Carolina, for $1,000 ' 


WM. W. JACKSON, 


Farmville, Virginia. 

















Nursery Stock—Catalog free. Fruitvale Nurseries, 
Albany, Ala. 

Wanted—Cowpeas, Cotton Seed, Cane Seed, Chufas. 
Write Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 

Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts and 
berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. C. 

Sell Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Light work, good profit. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





The Ten Tons to the Acre Kind of Cabbage Plants— 
Eagy to make ten tons of cabbage to the acre with 
our special Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. 
spent Ten years specializing on growing plants and 
nothing else, so wry buy your plants from an amateur 
and risk crop failure when you. can get the best at the 
following prices; 1000 for $2.— from 5000 to 10.000 at 
1.50 per 1000 by express; by mail postage paid 250 for 
1; 500 for $1.50; 1000 for $2.50. Varieties Extra Early 
ersey Wakefield Large Type Charleston Wakefield 
Premium Large Succession Large Type Drumhead 
Late Flat Dutch and Surehead Prompt Shipment Now. 
Bruce Wholesale Plant Company, Valdosta, Georgia. 


COTTON 


Sexton Plant Co. » 
G. L. 





Wet et be 








_Plants, | Plants, © Plants. 


Toole’s Early, “Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed. 
Toole, Route 3, Aiken, 8. C. 


~ Half and Half Cotton “Seed—Booklet and pr price list 
free. Crook Bros.y Luray, Tenn. 





For Sale—Cotton for mattresses and nd quilts, s, 1?¢ per per 
pound. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga 

Wanted—Prices on’ Pure Broadwell Cotton Seed for 
Planting. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


Pure Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Low prices. Free 
circular. Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon _ Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Cotton— 
Prize winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Our Selected Big Boll Cleveland and Langford Im- 
proved Heavy ~Fruiter Seed—Ask for prices and testi- 
moniais from your own state and the prizes given cn 
the largest yield per acre.. Farmers’ Seed Co., Roy- 
fton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Early Sum- 


mer, Succession (from Burpee’s seeds), the best money 
25,000, $1.65; 

















ean buy; $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.70; 
100,000 and up, $1.60. Potato slips in season. J. R. 
Davis Farms.Barton, Fla 








Standard Varieties of Cotton Seed—Free from boll 
weevil; freight paid at $2.25 per bushel; Louisiana 
ahd states west Mississippi, $2.50 per bushel. Personal 
checks not accepted except 25c added for exchange. 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 














Paramount—Medium boll, 10 and 11 seed in Jocks, 
made .60 . to the stalk, gins 40 per cent lint. Par- 
ticulars mailed with seed. Send 50 cents for 4,000 
seed, 1 pound, or $1 for double that amount, postpaid. 
J. T. Hill, Gainesville, Ga. 


Standard Varieties of Cotton Seed—Grown especially 
for seed, in Eastern North Carolina, far removed from 
boll weevil district. Mexican Big Boll, Simpkins Big 
Boll and Alabama Wonder, at $2 per bushel, here, 
cash with order. Mann Brothers, Middletown, N. ©. 








Peas and Reans for Sale — Any_ vari variety. y. Early 
Speckled velvet beans, Brabham and Iron peas a spe- 
clalty. Write for prices. W. M. Franks, Warthen, Ga, 


Budded Pecan, Peach, Persimmon, Grapes and Mis- 
cetlaneous Fruits—Supply limited. To avoid delay 
and disappointment, submit list of what you want. 
Coastal Plains Nurseries, Blackshear, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


baled sk chucia, clover, crab 
i Liberty, Cc. 











PAPAL PLE DIO 
For Sale—White corn, 
grass, and straw. N. A. Kimrey, 


For Sale—100 Acres of White Oak and Hickory 
Timber—2 miles from shipping point, on stump or 
sawed. Write Zeb V.. Fisher, Salisbury, N. C. 


One Pound re Black Pepper, ground or unground, 
40c, or 3 Ibs. for $1, by parcel post prepaid; 3 Is. 
high-grade Pilgrim coffee, 9 yhy pay More. Jones 
Cash Grocery, Beeville, Tex 


Wanted: Oak aa ETe oo oak timber can 
make large profits by selling us split oak staves. They 
are easy made, and we make prompt cash payments. 
Write for full instructions and prices. Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., Savannah, Ga. 


For Sale—One Sawmill Outfit—Creensboro make of 
mill, operated by 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Moore oil 
tractor with the use 20 to 25 gallons kerosene oil 
per day. One 11l-horsepower Foos gas engine, mount- 
ed. One DeLaval cream separator, good as new, oper- 
ated by power or hand. ,Fine rezistered O. I. C. pigs 
One fine young boar, old enough for pent service. 
D. 8S. Hayworth, Route 4, High Point ls 


KODAK FINISHING | 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala 
HONEY 


Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
D, express. Stover 

















developed free. 





Honey—Choice 
cious; ten pounds for $2.5¢ 
Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 


PRINTING 


100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, $1.65, post- 
paid. Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. C. 
SYRUP 
For Sale—New South Georgia Cane Syrup—In new 
barrels, $1.15, f.o.b. Douglas. Also corn and sweet 
potatoes 1 for sale. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


Molasses—Old-fashioned Black Cuban Molasses—The 
best all-round table molasses on the market_ today. 
Our price for 30 days only, 60-gallon barrels, at 25c¢ 
gallon; 30-gallon barrels at 30c gallon. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—In new 35-gallon 
barrels, $1.10 per gallon, f.o.b. H. P. Townsend, 
Climax, Ga. 





SPRAY MATERIALS 

For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peach and 

apple trees with Lime and Sulphur so they will keep 

healthy and bear fruit for you next.year. Write for 
prices. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not-extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper uhless. he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














Farms on Long Terms. W. H. Parish, Dunn, N. C. 


Land “Buyers—Send for Virginia. Farm and Timber 
Bulletin, Dept. 44, Emporia, Vz 


For Sale—9,000 Acres Choice Land 
market. Write for booklets ‘‘Richest S 
eerie Land Owners’ Association, Inc., 

‘it a. 


For Sale—100 of the best farms in Southside Vir- 
ginia, located in bright tobacco belt. Write or call on 
the Kenbridge Real Estate Co. for full particulars, 
Kenbridge, 


I Will Sell for $4.500, or Rent 161 Acres—6 miles 
of Kenbridge, Va. Fine for tobacco and grain. Easy 
payments, or a good nee fur renter. Address Lee 
Beck, Mocksville, N. 


Want to Buy Direct From Owner—Farm in Eastern 
North Carolina—Containing between 200 and 500 acres, 
with plenty of road frontage; good buildings, and in 
high s state of _cultivation. __ Box 30: 2, Ral a N. C. 


Farms for | Sale Come | where the sun shines the 
brightest. Light and dark tobacco, fruit, hogs and 
sheep all thrive here. Lands cheap. Climate’ and wa- 
ter unexcelled. Write for catalog.g,Geo. McD. Blake, 
Louisa, Va. 

300- Acre Stock Farm—Plenty of good grass; 75 acres 
in cultivation; 5 miles from town on shell road; 5- 
room bungalow ; all necessary tools; 2 mares; 8,00 
feet low wire. *$30 an acre, A. D. E. Miles, Beaufort, 
South — Carolina. 








Just put on the 
Soil in America, 
Crescent 

















To Escape Ravages of the Boll Weevil, Come to 
Georgetown County and raise cabbage, beans, lettuce, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, corn, and other truck crops. 
Also open pasturage all the year for hogs and cattle. 
Wonderful possibilities of Georgetown County recog- 
nized by shrewd buyers.. Address Enterprise Farms 
Company, Georgetown, S. C. 





For Sale or Rent—Fine Farm, 9 miles from Norfolk, 
on Southern Railroad. 137 Acres—100 in high state 
of cultivation, ditched and fence; 7-room. residence, 
large barn and other outbuildings; teams, wagons, im- 
plements and tractor. Very suitable for stock raising, 
especially hogs. If rented, tenant should have sons or 
other reliable help. Address P. O. Box 282, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


Texas. 





For Sale—702-Acre Improved Farm—Jackson County, 
300 Acres cultivation; in the heart of the Cotton Belt, 
On account of other business will sacrifice this farm. 
For’ complete information, address Box H, Eagle Pass, 





Caney Valley Soil is Rich Choeolate Alluvial from 
4 to 20 feet deep; does not overflow, is well dfained, 
and produces corn, cotton, sugar cane, alfalfa, pota- 
toes, spinach, cabbage, onions, and is fine for 
and cattle. Good schools, good roads, good — 
mild climate. Price $30 to $50 per acre; good terms, 

6 per cent, interest. -W. A. Moore, Ashwood, Mata- 
gorda. County, Texas. 


40-Acre Florida Farm, $3,000—Produced 
last year of nearly $2.100.. Few yards to impo 
road; 2% miles splendid town, high school, etc; entire 
acreage in fertile tillage; wire-fenced and cross-fenced. 
Nice income from oranges, grapefruit peaches, pears, 
figs, guavas; 2-story, 6-room house, verandas; ether 
buildings. $3,000 gets all, easy terms. Detai Is page 
58, Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States; copy 
free. E.- A.. Strout. Farm Agency, 1210 B E iteard 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibili- 
ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
baly raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
ideal livestock and*dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
take first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder, 
T. €. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIL 

Fruit_and Stock Farm—900-Acre Farm—In famous 
Peach Belt_of Alabama; 130 acres already bearing in 
Mayflower, Hiley Bell, Georgia’s Bell and Elbertas; crop 
sold for $35,000 last season;. 700 acres cleared afi 
stumped, on which there is fine crop of cotton, corn 
and various food crops. All 900 acres of finest dark 
sandy loam, best all purpose land in South. Peach 
crop from this’ section reaches market 10 days ahead 
Georgia crop, ang highest prices obtained. Fine land 
for strawherries, melons, cotton, oranges, figs, cane, 
rice, oats, hogs, dairy and all kinds. stock. A won* 
derful investment for one with capital.to handle it. 
For detailed description and price write J. W. Beeson, 
Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—One of the best plantations in middle 
Georgia, located in Macon County, 2,300 acres; 1,500 
cleared, the remainder in timber. Well watered. by 
ever-living springs; level fields of hundreds of acres; 
mostly stumped; no ditches or gullies; pebbly soil, 
subsoil red clay; 18 tenant houses; nice ‘dwelling, well 
finished and painted; water throu¢ thout; artesian well, 
1,300 feet deep; from $5,000 to $8,000 worth of farm 
machinery and implements; 27 mules and horses; an 
up-to-date gin plant, ginning from 40 to 60 bales @ 
day; also an up-to-date cane mill and syrup evapo- 
rator; 2,000,000 feet of hard wood and pine timber; 
barns, shelters and everything that is needed in the 
way of buildings. Land is very fertile; will produce 
60 bushels of corn per acre} from. 1 to 1% bales of 
cotton. I am offering this entire place equipped an 
ready to run, with feed and everything necessary, for 
quick sale at the sacrifice price of $30 per acre; & 
terms. Located 1 mile of county site; churches, schools 
and society of best. J. R, Squires, Orlando, Fla. 



































Saturday, December 27, 1919] 


(31) 2127 





| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








See anenre 


——— ee 


If It Is High-class 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Yoti Want, We Have Them. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 
JORDON BROS., McCullers, N. C. 

















Durocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Durocs 
MAJOR ORION KING, 
First Prize Junior Yearling and Reserve Champion 


Virginia State Fair heads my_ herd 15 months 
old, 36 inches high, weighs 620 Ibs. in breeding 


condition 
BRED SOWS and GILTS, BOARS and PIGS 
For Saie. Herd immune. 


CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, VA. 














PIGS— Duroc-Jerseys —SOWS 


Sired by SCISSORS AGAIN No, 143631 Bred te 
J. L.’s CRIMSON WONDER No. 54427 
Reduced Prices for Next 60 Days Write 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 




















Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 
BRED SOWS, BRED AND OPEN GILTS, AND 
SERVICE BOARS OF STERLING QUALITY 
Rg. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 











. 
Durocs Aristocrats Durocs 
FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH 
Money refunded and express paid both ways on any 


thing not satisfactory 
J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N, C. 


—~BRED DUROC GILTS— 








By GOLDEN CHERRY KING, the $3,000 Boar 
Bred to Fannie’s ORION III, son of a $20,000 boar 
These are first-class in every way All other kinds 
Priced cheap to sell 
DALE BROS., N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 

2. i. 


©. 1. C.’s—Pigs, 2 months old, $18 each; $35 per pair, 
no akin, pedigreed 

Service Boars, Bred Gilts and 

Sows State Fair prize winners. 

Best blow! of breed 

Bedford, Va. 








,0. 1. C.’s—BOARS, GILTS, SOWS AND PIGS— 
Choice '‘oars, from 3 to 6 months old. bred and open 
gilts, bred sows. Pigs from 2 to 3 months old, $18 
each, pairs $35, trios $50; all registered. Pigs are out 
of 400- to 600-. sows, including National prize- 
winners, and sired by heavy-weight boars of quality 
Cross-bre''s for killers. Write for circular. 

R. Q. OWEN, Route i, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


_POLAND-CHINAS 





SPRING FIELDS FARM 


NORTH.CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Second Bred Sow Sale 
January 2nd, 1920 


52 Head 52 


Sows sired by Jackson’s Orion King, Fancy Orion King, 
Oakland’s O. C. K., 0. C. K., Jr:, Reformer, Matchless O. 
C. K., Cherry Gand, Jr. Orion King, Pals Success, Fancy, 
Col. 9th and others. 
Champion, Imperator’s Orion, 81841, 
131297 by Scissors. Boars by Jackson's Orion King, 
dam by Cherry Bob, and Ky. Fancy Col., dam by De- 


fender. 





and Victory 





For catalogs and information write 


H. BIGELOW, 
BOX 461. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Bred to our 1000-pound Grand | 





Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


SERVICE BOARS BRED SOWS 
YOUNG BOARS Selected YOUNG GILTS 


PIGS, Mated, no akin 
Giant Buster, Defender, Wonder and Jumbo 
breeds. Shipped direct from my farm in south- 


west Virginia Write for prices and description 
J. R. HONEYCUTT, BOSTIC, N. C. 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Bred Gilts, Service Boars, Pigs of 
quality, carrying the blood of 
Disher’s Giant, selected for length 
of body and strength of bone. 

F. W. HARRIS, Newell, N. C. 

















30 HOLSTEIN COWS 


FOR SALE 


8 Purebreds and 22 High Grades 
Milkers and Springers 


They are large, young and heavy milkers 


D. W. PARKER, Burkeville, Va. 








J 





Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Service Boars, Open and Bred Gilts, Bred Tried Sows. 
Priced for quick sale. Write for particulars and prices. 
R. M. MOORE, g__Route 2 BEDFORD, VA. 


% TAMWORTHS _ Pan oa 
TAMWORTHS Alt Ages, Enatian, Cas Canadien 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, Seuth Careline. 


eS SHEEP 
BUY A SHEEP! Sitron sateo.. wie 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

te send you danijiy beeklet with list of breeders. Bome 
* gear you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Seorstary, 

40 Weediand Avenue, Detreit, Michigan. 


GUERNSEYS 


























First Prizes and 
Gold Medals 


were awarded to GUER 





milk and GUERNSEY cre 
the 1919 National Dairy Show. 
GUERNSEY products are 
eonsistent winners at lo- 
cal as well as National 
contests. Write for our 
free booklets 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 
Bex D-38, Peterboro, N. H. 











REGISTERED DUROCS 


REDUCED PRICES 
For the next 30 days we are offering ali ages and 
sizes of DUROCS at 10 per cent off the list price 
WE HAVE es | PIGS 
BOARS Ready for Service 
H ORION CHERRY KING “GILTs, 
5 DEFENDER GILTS, and 
10 SOWS, Bred for November and De 
cember farrow. 
Every anima) guaranteed to be satisfactory 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES. 
co. OPERATIVE punes ~~ gd ASS’N., 
. STANCIL, Manag 


Reute 6, "eatetd, N. C. 








GUERNSEYS 


CLOVER FARM peng 


WE CAN SELL YOU BRED HEIFERS 


By Advanced Registry s calf to bulls 
backed by 20 years of Offic ictal "ye arly Records. 
You must breed from producers to get producers. 


JAMES L. McINTOSH, 


Dovesville, South Carolina. 

















HOLSTEINS 





oo 


a es ’ Mi 
BLAC KS 
HOLSTEINS TALK IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF MONEY 


For many years purebred Holstein- 
Frisian cattle have been proving their 
superiority as money-makers, If you 
want to hear a story of prosperity, 
listen to the man who breeds and 
owns Holsteins. Every angle of this 
Holstein superiority is fully covered 
in our free booklets which you may 
have for the asking. Writé today for 
these uncontrovertible proofs. 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
1 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 











REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Good breeding, all ages, of both 
sexes, for sale at all times. Guar- 
anteed healthy and as represented. 


BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc., 
Breeding and Dairy Farm, BLACKSTONE, VA, 


150 Head Registered Holsteins 


Royally Bred — All — Carlots . fpgelalty 
A FEW CHOICE ASRADE HOLST: 
Prices Reasonable. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 














Bardstown, Ky. 





JERSEYS 








ERSEY COWS are ada 
able to any climate. Hale 
in the North—hardy in the 
South. 
Always, efficient yielders 
of the richest quality 
milk —always de nd- 
able and gentle 
always a pride to 
their owner. 


JERSEYS 


Jerseys consume less 
feedthanany otherbreed. 
Every dollar you put into 
Jersey feed doublesitsvalue 
in the milk pail. Her milk 
averages 5.37% butter fat. 
Butter and cheese made from 
Jersey Milkis the bestobtainable. 
Let us mail you free some interest- 
jz 4 oe information about the 

ersey Bree 
The American Jersey Cysste Club 
324-0 West 23rd Street, New York 






















DUROCS— Fairmont DUROCS Are Better -—DUROCS 


AT LAST WE HAVE SUCCEEDED IN_BUYING PATHFINDER PRE-EMINENT 111563 
A wonderful son of the nationally famous PATHFINDER, whose get have been’ consistent Sinners 
in the greatest Duroc shows of the United States. Copy of his breeding will be in next issue. 
know that this Boar and COLLEGE BOB, our TOP COL. Boar, are as good a pair of. breeding 
boars as there are in the country. 
» BREEDING STOCK OF ALI. AGES FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 


FAIRMONT FARMS, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager. 




















HAMPSHIRE AUCTION 


We have n@ bred gilts and sows for sale now will 
have public sale and barbecue in ae Watch 
for -cxact date and send for cat.o 

Have some extra nice PIGS, ROARS and SOWS for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


Soperton, Georgia. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





SELRETGS BREEDS 


1 Jack — Bull Calves — Hogs 


FOR SALE 
ONE SPANISH JACK Six years old, Georgia 
raised and well trained. 
EXTRA FINE SHORTHORN BULL nes 


Reg 
BIG BONE POLAND-CHINA HOGS— 
of the best breed. Address 


DR. C. N. ALSTON,”® Richland, Ga. 

















gy FOR THE REST me 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stoek Farm) 


Ccomnstcce Salem, Routel, WN. c. | 














When writing to piertonm, say: A am writing you 
ae an advertiser In The Progressi Farmer, whie 
qvarantees the reliability of all edverticing it carries.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 




















HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 
® weeks old, 81-Sinds pure, $30 each. 

Created for shipment anywhere. Beautifully marked and 

from heavy producers. Gafe arrival guaranteed. Write 

EDGEWOOD FARM, Star Route Whitewater, Wis. 





CATTLE —— HORSES —— GOATS 
REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERON HORSES — ANGORA GOATS 
LANDMARK FARMS 


A. P. Gales, Pree.. Graysville, Georgie. 


HOGS——- For Sale ———HOGS 





Pair Year-old Registered Duroc-Jerseys ...... $100.00 
2 Two-year-old Poland-China Sows .......... 75.00 
20. I. C. Sows (year old) .......ssessseceee 60.00 
W. L. CARMICHAEL, BREVARD, N. C. 





AUCTIONEERS 








AJ 


Livestock Auctioneer 








Grand Champion Bred Sow Sale 


THE DIXIE HIGHWAY FARM’S 
SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 
JANUARY 29th, 1920 


A One-year Paid-up Insurance Policy will be given free with every animal sold: For full purchase price. 


INSURED—45—IMMUNE BRED SOWS IMMUNE—45—INSURED 


This Offering Consists of More Grand Champions and Blue Ribbon Winners Than Have Ever Been 
Offered in the South. 


TRIED SOWS, FALL AND SPRING GILTS 
Most of which are mated to JOE MONSTER, our Grand Crampion Boar, recently purchased from 
E. W. Kreischer, of Robins, Iowa, who showed this great TWO-YEAR-OLD BOAR in eight of the 
largest fairs in the Southeast, winning seven Blue Ribbons and being five times Grand Champion. 
JOE MONSTER is ably assisted by GERSTDALE MOHAWK, our Yearling Boar that won such a 
reputation at our fall sale. Sows mated to him averaging $316.37. 
SMOOTH WONDER, our new Junior Grand Champion Boar, is also ably assisting in the mating of 
these wonderful sows, with the greatest prospect of any boar I ever saw. 
Every animal is strictly a high-class individual and carries the most popular blood lines available, 





EARL GARTIN 


Greensburg, Indiana 
Livestock Auctioneer 




















IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 
—AUCTIONEERS— 


Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Sell more sales in South than any 
other men. Next trip first 10 days in 
January; also fore part of March. 





being guaranteed in every respect. 


Ask Our Satisfied Customers. We Have No Others 


Your presence is cordially requested, for we feel you will be greatly benefited by attending. If you 
find it impossible to attend, don’t fail to call on our able FIELDMEN— 


COL. J. FRANK MOORE, Auctioneer. 


Write at once for Catalog and tell us where you saw this ad. 
YOU WILL BE WELL FED BEFORE THE SALE 


THE DIXIE HIGHWAY FARM, SAM. M. CLARK, Prop. LOUISVILLE, GA. 


SOUTHERN HOME FOR POLAND-CHINAS 


L. T. WELLS, The Progressive Farmer. 


EVERYTHING FREE BUT THE HOGS 
































Beginning the Week of Sales 


Monday, Jan. 5th, 1920 


We will Offer 
40 Bred Hampshire Sows and Gilts 





These sows are bred to “Cotters Choice’, ‘‘Cot- 
ters Choice, Jr.” and “Advance Again”, the three 
best Hampshire Boars in the Southeast, and we 
know they will please you. 


J. B. Meadows and Porter Bros. 


COCHRAN, GA. 














BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


30 Big Type Poland-China Gilts 
and 6 young Boars 


SALE. TO BE HELD AT THE FARM, 
COCHRAN, GEORGIA 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1920 


1:00 P. M., RAIN OR SHINE 


Twenty Gilts bred to “WONDER CHIEF” 340231, a grandson of 


“Herlong’s A Wonder” 252625, and to EXPANSION 3rd 284843, a 
grandson of “Black Mouw” 191329, and a leading winner at the 
Southern fairs this fall. Ten Gilts are selling open. 


5 Gilts are sired by Her- 

long’s A Wonder 252625.. 
5 Gilts are sired by 

Bob’s Big Wonder 308609. 
2 Gilts are sired by 

Bob Quality 281491. 
10 Gilts are sired by 

Expansion 3rd 282843. 
2 Gilts are sired by 

King Price 296265. 
6 Tried Sows will be in- 

cluded. sts 
The Six Boars are sired by Bob’s Big Wonder, Herlong’s A Wonder, 

Expansion 3rd, and Bob Wonder. 
“Mine is a‘new herd and we are located in a county where all the 
other breeds are represented with the best hogs that money could 
buy. I had to buy good ones to be noticed. I have picked my herd 
for this sale, and this sale takes one day of the Big Sale Week at 
Cochran, Ga., when Hampshires sell Monday, I SELL TUESDAY, 
Berkshires sell Wednesday, and Durocs sell Thursday. I will greatly 
appreciate the support of all POLAND-CHINA breeders. 
EVERY HOG IMMUNIZED AND GUARANTEED. 


L. T. WELLS Represents The Progressive Farmer. 


YOUNG’S FARM, COCHRAN, GA. 


J. W. YOUNG, Prop. 
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afforded you from one herd again this year. 


THE GREATEST HERD BOARS OF THE BREED ARE 
REPRESENTED IN THE OFFERING 


LEADER, LIBERTY BOND, BIG LIBERTY LOAN, and many 

others famous as prognitors 

Probably the brightes. spot in our great herd is our wonderful 

HERD BOARS. Never before have three such great young sires 

been assembled in one’herd. They are— 

LIBERATOR BUSTER—By Mr. Glover’s LIBERATOR, the boar 
without a price. He has been termed by many as Liber- 
ator’s best son. 

PREMIER SURPRISE—The best son of BRIDGES PREMIER, 
and said by Bridges Bros. and flieldmen to be the best boar 
ever grown by them. 

BIG CORA’S BOB—By that great show boar, BOB QUALITY,—is 
the best prospect of that breeding brought out this year 
He was made Senior Champion Pig in one of the strongest 
shows of the year, deplacing many pigs from other great 
fairs in the Corn Belt. 

Our offering is bred to these great boars and will produce that 

very type that all breeders are clamoring for. 

COME TO THIS SALE—We guarantee to please you. If you can’t 

attend, give your fieldman your order. We guarantee satisfaction 

to all purchasers. 

Bertrand is near you. You can attend. Equi-distant from St 

Louis and Memphis, 140 miles north of Memphis. The place for 

Northern and Southern breeders to meet. Write 


WALLACE & HARPER, BERTRAND, MO. 


L. T. WELLS will attend this Sale and handle Mail Bids. 











f “a 
Prolific Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Sale at Bertrand, Mo., in Heated Tent 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1920 
45 Head “"*'Yearungs anascms 45 Head 


best®herds to be found anywhere. We have spared neither time, 
pains nor expense in making it the leading’herd of the country 


In offering for your approval these mammoth Sows and Gilts, we 
know that the opportunity to purchase the very best will not be 


hey are as follows: FESSY’S TIMM, LONGFELLOW JR,, 
HARRISON’S BIG BOB, BIG BOB WONDER, KING BOB, 
A WONDER, LONG WONDER, LONG PROSPECT, BIG BONE 














PEACOCK & HODGE 


SELL 


44 Head 44 


OF 


HighClass Durocs 


THURSDAY, JAN. 8th, 1920 


41 Head Sows and Gilts, and 3 Boar Prospects. 
Sows and Gilts by 
ORION CHERRY KING JR., JACKSON’S ORION KING, WALT’S 
TOP COL., MORTON’S ORION KING, and other of equal note. 
Mated to 
ORION CHERRY KING JR.—$16,500 World’s Champion. 
QUALITY ORION KING JR. (by O. C.K. Jr.). 
CHERRY KING THE COL. (by O. C.K. Jr.). 
FAULTLESS DEFENDER JR. 
2 ORION CHERRY KING boar prospects, and 1 by SCISSORS. 











WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


PEACOCK & HODGE 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA and ELKO, GEORGIA 


“Their Reputation Precedes Them.” - 
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TALLAHASSEE FARMS 


Sell on JANUARY 9th, 1920 


A SELECT DRAFT OF 


- 40-Sows and Gilts-40 






yearling son of Joe Orion Il. 





sale ever held in Florida. Sale begins at 2 P. M. 
AUCTIONEERS: 
H. L. IGLEHART,. Elizabeth, Ky. F. D. HENGST; Louisville, Ky. 


PRESS REPRESENTATIVES: 
L. T. WELLS, The Progressive Farmer. 
ROBERT J. EVANS; American Duroc Breeders’ Association. 
W. P. PENRY. L. W. TRAER, Farmer and Stockman. 


Any of these gentlemen will be glad to handle mail or wire bids, 
and we will guarantee entire satisfaction on any purchases they 
make. Write for catalog today and plan to be with us. 


TALLAHASSEE FARMS, Inc. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Peacock & Hodge sell at Cochran, Georgia, on the 8th. Plant to 
attend both sales. Splendid train connections from Cochran via 
Macon. Sleeper on Central of Georgia R. R., leaving Macon 2:50 
A. M., arrives Tallahassee Farms, G. F. & A. R. R. 1:20 P. M. 







































Florida’s Greatest Duroe Sale 


= 


Bred to Joe’s Cherry Orion King, the sensational junior - 


-More ORION CHERRY KING and JOE ORION II blood than any , 








ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE OF ORANGE >) 
DUROC - JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 


To Be Held at 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA, JANUARY 15, 1920, at 12 O’clock noon 
D. M. PATTIE & SON, Auctioneers 
Sale to Be Held. in Heated Building, Rain or Shine. 
Lunch Served Prior to and During Sale. 
Sale Consists of e 


60 HEAD— Of the Best Bred Hogs in America —60 HEAD 


40 Bred Sows and Gilts — 10 Herd Boars — 10 Open Gilts 
DUROCS are prolific. _DUROCS mature rapidly. DUROCS feed 
economically. DUROCS breed uniformity in size, type, confor- 
mation and color. DUROCS ouwtnumber any other breed. 

Here is Your Opportunity. 


E. E. WAMBERSIE, President. _F. S. GRAVES, Secretary. 











E. V. BREEDEN, County, Agent. 
Write for Catalog. Mail Bids Will Be Carefully Attended to. 














ra 


We ean also offer A FEW FEMALES with BULLS of superb indi- 




















—HERDLEA@= | , 


THE HOME OF THE BEST 
IN GUERNSEYS 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop, LGUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG BULLS ALWAYS FOR SALE 


viduality amd suitable breeding to mate with them. 








.__-———— 
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DUROCS 


BRED GILTS, BRED SOWS, BOARS, ready 
for Service, and PIGS of all Sizes and Ages. 











We are now offering the most select lot of High-class 
DUROCS that we have ever put before the public. 
In ORION CHERRY KING, PATHFINDER and DE- 
FENDER breeding. Inquiries answered promptly, and 
every anima! guaranteed. 
Write or Wire for Prices. 
ODBRN DUROC FARM 











N P 
W. R. KIMBALL, Owler, HARGROVE, WN. C. 





SHANKLIN’S JERSEYS — BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tor- 
mentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You knew 


there is no better blood than these famous proven fam- 
ilies. Write for descriptions and prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, = ,, Suseqsser to 


CAMDEN, S. C. 
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Velvet Bean Seed 


\ 





choicest seed beans. 


weather. 


We quote, subject to 


in new, even weight, 


bushel, 


cars, Greenville. 


GREENVILLE, 





\ 


Now is the time to buy if you want to be sure of getting the 
The perfect weather conditions in our imme- 
diate territory matured the beans thoroughly. 
enabled the beans to be harvested without any damage from 


change 
Choice Early Speckled Velvet Bean Seed, 
two-bushel bags, 
cash with order, 
ment either January or February. 

Osceola Velvet Bean Seed at $4 per bushel, f.o.b. 


If you want sound, first-class seed, let us have your orders at once. 


BEELAND BROS. 
MERCANTILE CO. 


The open dry fall 


notice, 
sacked 
at $3.50 
ship- 


without 


f.o.b. .Greenyille, 


ALABAMA 








J 














The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BES T— 


for the Advertiser 





reading 


Arranged according to location, 
from east to west 
Guaranteed Rate per 
Pennsylvania Farmer, ula- Agate 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 40¢ per line) 


Ohie Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 
(Rate 70c per line) 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 50c per line) 


The Progressive Farmer, 170,000 
Raleigh, N. C 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Garette, 
Chicago, Ill. 


265,000 $1.46 


$1.00 


80,000 -80 


Prairie Farmer, 116,000 ,70 
Chicago, Ill 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 .36 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 67,820 45 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 130,000 80 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Wallace’s Farmer, 60,000 -50 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Farmer's Wife, 700,000 $3.50 
3 St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Rural Press, 28.000 17% 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1,660,993 $9.27% 


These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 


All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 
—_—_—s 


For further information, address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


Western Representative 
1341-45 Conway Building CHICAGO 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Kepresentative 
$81 Fourth Avenues NEW YORK CITY 






Zi Write us, 
“| a =lRignt away 


For free copy of our new 
catalog of fruit, nut and 
Shade trees, roses, etc. 

We will also send you, free 
any of these Service Bulletins: 

No. 51. Selection and Preparation of 
Soil; Planting, Pruning; Care of Trees 
and Plants. 

No. 56. Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses and Landscaping. 

No. 66. The Pecan ; Economic Value to 
Farm and Home—as a Commercial Crop. 

No. 71. General Fruits, Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Grapes, Persimmons. 

No. 76. ‘The Fig as a Home Fruit and 
a Staple Farm Crop. 









These Service Bulletins will help 
’ you make money. they are 

- free—write stating 
the ones wanted, 


INTER-STATE go 
NURSERIES 


C. M. GRIFFING &C0, 
Maccleany, Florida 









MITCHELL’S 
Faultless-Bred Boll- Weevil 
Dodger Cotton 


The result of 20 years’ cross- 
breeding and faultless selec- 
tions to beat the boll weevil. 
Obtaining the largest force of 
nothing but essential charac- 
ters to increase the productive 
power and combat all unfavor- 
able seasons to the utmost. 
The most distinct Faultless 
Bred, Largest Boll, Early, Pro- 
lific, Large Yield Lint, Storm- 
proof, and Drouth Resistant. 
Price, $10 per 100-fb. sack. 


Mitchell’s Re-improved King 
Price $8.50 per 100-fb. sack. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 


YOUNGSVILLE, N. C. 














Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
alent misrepresentations made in The vi 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust ee disputes between 
teliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the ay 4 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate o' 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
runt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees tbe reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 

















Are you keeping up with the adventures 
of “Huckleberry Finn” week by week as 
given in The Progressive Farmer? 


OOptans 00 


Send today (enclose 50c) and ge 
choice Strawberry Plants. Don’ 4 

A. delay. Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to insure shipment in 

ample time for planting. Guaran- 

teed to reach you in perfect condi- 

tion ready to set out. Rapid 

growers. *prolific bearers. 

piump, and sugary Ferries. 





FRUIT TREES ARE SCARCE! 


We can still supply a good assort- 
ment but suggest you place your 
order carly. Our Catalog is Free. 


CHASE NURSERY CO,, 











Chase, Alabama. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 





The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn 





(Concluded from page 24, column 4) 


gone and he was around again. I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t ever 
take a-holt of a snake-skin again 
with my hands, now that I see what 
had come of it. Jim said he reck- 
oned I would believe him next time. 
And he said that handling a snake- 
skin was such awful bad luck that 
maybe we hadn't got to the end of it 
yet. He said he druther see*the new 
moon over his left shoulder as much 
as a thousand times than take up a 


snake-skin in his hand. Well, I was 
getting to feel that way myself 
though I’ve always reckoned that 


looking at the new moon over your 
left shoulder is one of the carelessest 
and foolishest things a body can do. 
Old Hank Bunker done it once, and 
bragged about it; and in less than 
two years he got drunk and fell off 
of the shot-tower, and spread him- 
self out so that he was just a kind of 
a layer, as you may say; and they 
slid him edgeways between two barn 
doors for a coffin, and buried him so, 
so they say, but I didn’t see it. Pap 
told me. But anyway it all come of 
looking at the moon that way, like 
a fool. 


Well, the days went along, and the 
river went down between its banks 
again; and about the first thing we 
done was to bait one of the big hooks 
with a skinned rabbit and set it and 
catch a catfish that was as big as a 
man, being six feet two inches long, 
and weighed over two hundred 
pounds. We couldn’t handle him, of 
course; he would ’a’ flung us into 
Illinois. We just set there and 
watched him rip and tear around till 
he drownded. We found a brass but- 
ton in his stomach and a round ball, 
and lots of rubbage. We split the 
ball open with the hatchet, and there 
was a spool in it. Jim said he’d had 
it there a long time, to coat it over 
so and make a ball of it. It was as 
big a fish as was ever catched in the 
Mississippi, I reckon. Jim said he 
hadn’t ever seen a bigger one. He 
would ’a’ ben worth a good deal over 
at the village. They peddle out such 
a fish as that by the pound in the 
market-house there; everybody buys 
some of him; his meat’s as white as 
snow and makes a good fry. 


Next morning I said it was getting 
slow and dull, and I wanted to get 
a stirring-up some way. I said I 
reckoned I would slip over the river 
and find out what was going on. Jim 
liked that notion; but he said I must 
go in the dark and look sharp. Then 
he studied it over and said, couldn’t 
I put on some of them old things and 
dress up like a girl? That was a 
good notion, too. So we shortened up 
one of the calico gowns, and I turned 
up my trouser-legs to my knees and 
got into it. Jim hitched it behind 
with the hooks, and it was a fair fit. 
I put on the sunbonnet and tied it un- 
der my chin, and then for a body to 
look in and see my face was like look- 
ing down a joint of stove-pipe. Jim 
said nobody would know me, even in 
the daytime, hardly. I practised 
around all day to get the hang of 
the things, and by and by I could do 
pretty well in them, only Jiin said I 
didn’t walk like a girl; and he said 
I must quit pulling up my gown to 
get at my britches pocket. I took no- 
tice, and done better. 

I started up the Illinois shore in the 
canoe just after dark. 

I started across to the town from 
a little below the ferry landing, and 
the drift of the current fetched me 
in at the bottom of the town. I tied 
up and started along the bank. There 
was a light burning in a little shanty 
that hadn’t been lived in for a long 
time, and I wondered who had took 
up quarters there. I slipped up and 
peeped in at the window. There was 
a woman about forty years old in 
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there knitting by a candle that was 
on a pine table. I didn’t know her face; 
she was a stranger, for you couldn't 
start a face in that town that I didn’t 
know. Now this was lucky, because I 
was weakening; I was getting afraid 
I had come; people might know my 
voice and find me out. But if this 
woman had been in such a little town 
two days she could tell me all I 
wanted to know; so I knocked at the 
door, and made up my mind I 
wouldn’t forget I was a girl. 





CHAPTER XI 
OME in,” says the woman, 
did. She says: “Take a cheer.” 
I done it. She looked me all over 
with her little shiny eyes, and says: 
“What might your name be?” 
“Sarah Williams.” 


“Where’bouts do you live? In this 
neighborhood?” 


and [ 


“No’m. In Hookerville, seven mile 
below. I’ve walked all the way and 
I’m all tired out.” 

“Hungry, too, I reckon. I'll find 
you something.” 

“No’m, I ain’t hungry. I was so 


hungry I had to stop-two miles be- 
low here at a farm; so I ain’t hun- 
gry no more. It’s what makes me so 
late. My mother’s down sick, and 
out of money and everything, and I 
come to tell my uncle Abner Moore. 
He lives at the upper end of the 
town, she says. I hain’t ever been 
here before. Do you know him?” 

“No; but I don’t know everybody 
yet. I haven’t lived here quite two 
weeks. It’s a considerable ways to 
the upper end of the town. You bet- 
ter stay here all night. Take off your 
bonnet.” 


“No,” I says; “I'll rest awhile, I 
reckon, and go on. I ain’t afeard of 
the dark.” 


She said she wouldn’t let me go by 
myself, but her husband would be in 
by and by, maybe in a hour and a 
half, and she’d send him along with 
me. Then she got to talking about 
her husband, and about her relations 
up the river, and her relations down 
the river, and about how much bet- 
ter off they used to was, and how 
they didn’t know but they’d made a 
mistake coming to our town, instead 
of letting well alone—and so on, till 
I was afeard I had made a mistake 
coming to her to-find out what was 
going on in the towa; but by and by 
she dropped on to pap and the mur- 
der, and then I was pretty willing to 
let her clatter right along. She told 
about me and Tom Sawyer finding 
the twelve thousand dollars (only she 
got it twenty) and all about pap and 
what a hard lot he was, and what a 
hard lot I was, and at last she got 
down to where I was murdered. I 
says: 


“Who done it? We've heard con- 
siderable about these goings-on down 
in Hookerville, but we don’t know 
who ’twas that killed Huck Finn.” 


“Well, I reckon there’s a _ right 
smart chance of people here that ’d 
like to know who killed him. Some 
think old Finn done it himself.” 

“No—is that so?” 

“Most everybody thought it at first. 
He’ll never know how nigh he come 
to getting lynched. But before night 
they changed around and judged it 


was done by a runaway nigger 
named Jim.” 
“Why he—” 


I stopped. I reckoned I better keep 
still. She run on, and never noticed 
I had put in at all: 

(To be continued) 





Kerrigan went on a trip to South Amer- 
ica, and while there bought a present for 
O’Brien, in the shape of a pretty Spanish 
parrot, which was shipped to O’Brien. When 
he got back home he said to O’Brien: 

“Dinny, did you get the foine parrot Oi 
sent ye?” 

“Oi did that, Kerrigan, and Oi was to tell 
ye that Oi never put me teeth into a tougher 
bird in me life!” 
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THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
Be a Business Farmer in 1920 


N THIS week’s issue of The Progressive 

Farmer we are stressing a matter that we 
believe Southern farmers should pay more 
attention to, namely, doing things in a bus- 
inesslike manner. We believe that every 
farmer should keep records of some kind, so 
that he will know which parts of his farm- 
ing business are paying and which are not. 
On the other hand, we know that there has 
been a good deal of loose talk about farm 
bookkeeping, the people offering this advice 
themselves sometimes having little idea of 
the kind of books that should be kept. We 
believe that the first step in keeping farm 
records is to start a bank account, paying 
all bills by check, and depositing all cash 
in the bank as received. Then of 








course if 
dairy cows are kept, a record of each should 
be made, and to a lesser degree the same 
should be true of other kinds of livestock, 
particularly of breeding animals Then 
with the main crops grown, particularly 
cotton, corn, tobacco and peanuts, it will 
be well to keep an accurate record, so that 
we may see whether or not these are profit- 
able. Let one of your New Year resolutions 
be that you will keep a better system of 
farm records isi 1920 and thereafter. 





Poultry Number Next Week 


ANUARY 3 we issue not exactly a “Poul- 
try Special”, but a number in which we 
will pay a good deal of attention to poultry 
and how to make it profitable. We believe 
there should be from 50 to 100 hens on the 
average Southern farm, and that the aim 
should be an’ average of at least 125 eggs per 
annum per hen. With eggs and poultry at 
present prices, there is no reason why the 
icient flock should not go far toward buy- 
ing all the groceries needed, and a good part 
of the family clothing as well. Look out for 
the special articles in next week's issue and 
read them all. 








“Better Sires Special” January 10 


ANUARY 10 we issue our first big special 
issue for 1920—the “Better Sires Special.” 


We have already engaged the services of 
some of the ablest livestock authorities in 
the whole country to prepare special arti- 
cles for this issue, and we can assure our 
readers that the number will be something 
worth while. The winning of nine grand 
championships at the recent International 
Livestock Show at Chicago, coupled with 


the fact that the Texas Stock-judging Team 
won first honors over all competitors at the 


International, has served to open the eyes 
of the world with regard to the. South’s 
livestock possibilities. Breeding and feed- 
ing are the two big factors in successful 
livestock production, and in our “Better 
Sires Special” these points will be covered 
in detail. Every reader who has the least 
interest in livestock should be on the look- 


out for this big issue. 





Bigger Cash Prizes for Experience 
Letters 


THE Progressive Farmer is always after 

the best for its readers, and is willing to 
pay well to get the best. For this reason, we 
have deemed it wise to materially increase 
the amount we are offering for good exper- 
ience letters, making our prizes $5 and $3, 
instead of $3 and $2. For our Specials we 
are offering even more liberal prizes, and for 
really good farm photographs we are offer- 
ing $1 to $2 each. Our announcements of sub- 
jects on which we wish experience letters 
appear every week, and our readers are 
urged to read these and then help us make 
The Progressive Farmer bigger, brighter and 
better. Let us hear from you. 


How Did You Make Your Home 
Pretty? 


N SENDING in pictures for use in our 

“Pretty Homes” series we would like to 
know just what has been done to make the 
home pretty. We would like to know what 
part paint has had in changing its appear- 
ance and the cost of painting. Maybe im- 
provement has been made by building a dif- 
ferent porch. Or, possibly only flowers and 
shrubs were needed to make the home beau- 
tiful and attractive. Whatever has been 
used to make your home more beautiful, tell 
us about it when you send in a photograph 
—whether paint, whitewash, flowers, shrubs, 
vines, grass, trees, brickwork, or the grad- 
ing of paths. 








If Your Paper Should Be Late 


E FEAR that our readers will have some 
_ trouble about getting their papers on 
time during the next few weeks. The post- 
office system has given general dissatisfac- 
tion over the country as a whole for two or 
three years past, and recently many trains 
have been discontinued on account of the 
coal shortage. In addition to this, we now 
have the usual rush of Christmas and New 
Year matter, making confusion worse than 
confounded. We hope our readers will be as 
Patient as possible and will know where to 
Place the blame when papers are delayed. 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Farmers Should Advertise Now 


Ww WISH to again call to the attention of 
the fact that real good 











our readers 


planting cotton seed are scarce, and very 
scarce. Those who have some for sale 
should advertise them with us at cnce. One 


of our advertisers, who has been advertising 
cotton seed with us in a rather big way for 
a number of years, has recently cancelled 
his advertising, stating that he had sold out 
all his seed, and that he had sold them out 
earlier than he had ever before in his whole 
lifetime experience. That same man imme- 
diately ran an advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer advising his friends that he had 
sold out, wishing them well and asking them 


to write him next year about their success. 


Now this is real business. This man knows 

advertising in a good farm paper like 
Progressive Farmer will do for him. 
what it will do for this man it will do 
others. If you have any product of 
merit, it matters not what it is, whether 
it is cotton seed, corn seed, clover seed, 
honey, syrup or anything else, and will tell 
our readers about it in our advertising col- 
umns, you will dispose of it at a profit to 
yourself, and at the same time benefit 
others. 

Often only the use of our classified col- 
umns need be made. If you have only a 
small quantity of material to sell, then the 
classified columns will be sufficient. If 
you don’t know all about our rates, don’t 
hesitate to ask, because that is what we are 
here for, that is, to tell you all about The 
Progressive Farmer, and assist you in any 
manner possible. 


what 
The 
And 
for 





Get Busy With the Fruit Trees 


HAVE you sprayed those fruit trees? If 

not, why not do so right away? If you 
haven’t a spray pump, you had better get 
one. Then buy your spraying material and 
get busy. his spray mixture can be made 
at home, but this is as a rule not nearly so 
satisfactory as the using of the commer- 
cially prepared mixture, and very often the 
commercially prepared mixture proves to be 
the cheapest in the long run. Therefore, our 
that these commercially prepared 
be used. 


advice is 
mixtures 


Is there any problem you have with ref- 
erence to spraying your trees that you do 
not understand? If so, information along 


any line of spraying can be had by writing 
to our advertisers of spraying materials and 
spray pumps, or it may be obtained by 
writing directly to The Progressive Farmer. 


Certainly this information is available for 
the asking, and these advertisers of ours 
are capable of giving right up to the min- 
ute and reliable information as to how to 
spray, when to spray and with what to 
spray. 


May we earnestly urge that you carefully 
search our advertising columns from cover 
to cover, and* write for the literature of 
these advertisers, both of spray pumps and 
spray materials and get busy on those fruit 
trees? 


Now Good Time to Build Fences 


URING the winter season there is proba- 

bly no outside farm work that fits the 
weather better than that of repairing the 
old fences and putting up new. This is a 
good odd-time job and should, by all means, 
have attention before the busy planting sea- 
son comes on. 





It is true that fencing is rather high, but 
it is not out of proportion with most other 
things which the farmer has to buy and also 
what he has for sale. We believe it 
again remind our readers that we guarantee 
our advertisers, and that most of the best 
brands of fencing are advertised in our col- 
umns. 

Men who are authorities on livestock prob- 
lems are unanimous in their belief that the 
lack of good fencing is one ot our greatest 
handicaps to the livestock industry. Proper 
livestock management requires good fences 
and plenty of them. According to our way 
of thinking, those who are contemplating 
more livestock should, by all means, look 
after their fences. 





Buy Best Brands of Roofing 


A™ THE present season of the year there 

are many days when the weather is not 
suitable for work out in the field, but it is 
likely suitable for looking after odd jobs 
around the farm. 

One job which we think should have special 
attention is that of seeing that whatever 
repairing the barns and out houses need, be 
attended to. A leak in the roof may result 
in much damage before the year is over. 

If it is necessary to buy some roofing, a 
glance at our advertising columns will 
doubtless reveal the desired brand. Under, 
no condition should an unknown brand be 
bought just because it is cheap. In a few 
years, it will likely become expensive by 
proving to be of little durability. The good 
brands are advertised in our columns. Buy 
these brands. 


well to. 








* OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 


A Great Problem 


VERY publisher in the United States is up 











against a hard proposition in getting 
enough print paper. All kinds of white pa- 
per are very, very scarce, so much so that 


the big city daily papers have agreed among 
themselves to reduce the size of their papers 
that there may be enough to go round, 
This means that the price of white paper is 
very high. It costs three times what it did 
before the war 

Practically all the magazines and a great 
many farm papers, daily papers, etc., have 
advanced their subscription rates. 

I am happy to be able to tell our sub- 
scribers that The Progressive Farmer is not 
planning to raise its subscription rate. How- 
ever, not to do so made us cut down in 
many other ways and we will appreciate 
very much if our subscribers will help us by 
renewing promptly when their subscriptions 


expire, thus saving us the expense of writ- 
ing them letters notifying them that their 
time is about out. 


If you will co-operate with us, we certainly 
will show our appreciation by not advancing 
the price of our subscription, which is $1 a 
year for fifty-two big issues, a trifle less 
than 2c a copy. This certainly is acheap sub- 
scription rate. 





You Can Always Depend on the 


Women 


Wt ARE just in receipt of a letter from 
Mrs. J. F. Sullivan, Natchitoches, La.,. in 


which she gives us her plan for always 
having her subscription money on hand 
when the renewal comes due. This is the 


way Mrs. Sullivan tells it: 

“I keep up with the expiration of my sub- 
scriptions to papers amd magazines and pro- 
vide funds for renewing. 

“T have a tin can with slot cut in the top. 
There is a piece of paper pasted on the can 
with the following written on it: 

The Progressive Farmer—Nov. 15 
GP ecacccseawes . . -++-$0.2 each 
Woman’s Home Companion—Dec. 1920 .20 each 

“As each paper arrives, I drop the price 
which is reckoned by dividing the subscrip- 
tion price by 12 opr 52 or whatever number 
of papers I receive yearly, into the tin box. 
It goes in such small sums you never miss 
it and the renewal price is there ready for 
you to mail at expiration of subscription. 
It keeps me from missing copies of papers 
by forgetting to renew or not having funds 
to renew with.” 






(35) 2131 

We have never heard of anyone working 
this plan before, but it is such a good one, I 
am happy to pass it on as I feel sure a great 
many of our subscribers will appreciate it. 
I know that I am going to take care of the 
papers I subscribe for. .: 


I Am to Blame 


F YOUR subscription is not properly cred 





ited, or your paper doés not reach you 
promptly and regularly each week—I am 
to blame. 

Of course, I do not do all the work, but I 


am in charge of our subscription work, so 


am responsible for those who help m« 

Handling the thousarids of subscriptions 
that we do each month, errors are bound to 
happen. I'll wager you buy lead pencils 
with erasers on them because you know 
you are going to make an error once in a 
while. We all do. 

Now, if we have made an error in your sub- 
scription, or if you know of anyone who feels 
that they have not been given proper credit, 
please be kind enough to let me know that 
we may at once make it right. 

Always remember that the Subscription 
Department is at your service. 


"<i atiine  patas 








R. Facts Says— 
“MERRY Christmas.” 








Here 
Of Abner Crump; 
An auto honked, 
He failed to jump. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald 


lies the bones 


At sixty miles 
The late Sam Fatch 
Turned loose the wheel 
To strike a match. 
—Macon Telegraph 
More 
High gears, 
White flowers, 
Widow’s tears. 
—The Progressive 


gas, 


Farmer. 
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WILMER SHURLEY 


EDEN, MISS. 
and his POLAND-CHINA PIG 


Earned by procuring 
only 35 subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farm- 
er. 








Bred and furnished by 
GEO. H. HILL, 


(=) 


Tupelo, Miss. 








Star, Miss 


mad®@ her 





You can earn a fine pig, too, and in a very few days if you will just 
get busy in your neighborhood, before someone else. 

Right in your community are hundreds of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer if you will just go after them. 


Mrs.. T. W. Barron writes us as follows, December 8th: 
“Enclosed find 18 subscriptions, which completes my 
club. I am pleased to say that I won this pig without any 
loss of time from my regular work.”—Mrs. T. W. Barron, 


You can do as well as she, as we will make you the same offer we 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 





bred, registered pig. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmér:— 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. 
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Raleigh,N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
Address nearest office. os 


I want to earn a pure- 







































The Cheapest Hauling 
For the Average Farm 


XPERTS place the cost of hauling with a wagon, driver and 
team at 50c per hour. The cost of trucks is estimated at $1.50. 
Trucks usually haul a bigger load—make faster time. Though 

three times as expensive, they may make up the difference in cost 
provided long hauls are made every working day. 


But on the average farm, trucks are used only a fraction of the time. 
For hours and days they stand idle while the expense of keeping them 
goes on. They often lose more while standing still than they save 
while the wheels are turning. 


When the wagon is under the shed, the power that pulls it is hitched 
to plow or harrow or planter. It costs very little to have an idle wagon. 
But it is indeed costly to have an idle truck. 


The horse and wagon go anywhere in all kinds of weather. The re- 
pairs and depreciation amount to almost nothing. It is by far the 
cheapest hauling for the average farm. 


Of all wagons, the Thornhill, built in the heart of the hardwood 
region, is the most economical—because it runs easier, is stronger, and 
has a longer life. 


Look in your local paper for the advertisements of the merchant who 
sells them in your community. Let him explain the advantages of 
these wagons, which are not, “‘the lowest priced—but the best—and in 
the end the cheapest. ’”’ . 


THORNHILL WAGON CO. 


y Master W. agon Builders 
LYNCHBURG VIRGINIA 








